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Labour without Bevin 


HE valedictions on Ernest Bevin as Foreign Secretary were said 

in these columns five weeks ago. Nothing that has happened since 
disturbs the judgments then made. His achievement was monumental 
and his death removes a great figure from the English scene. It is 
a tribute to the greatness of the man that he leaves so large a vacuum 
in his own party and his own Government. His death and the retire- 
ment of Sir Stafford Cripps six months ago have removed from the 
Government the two architects of policy for Labour in power. It was 
Mr Bevin first, and Sir Stafford after 1947, who fashioned from the 
raw aspirations, the ideals and the untested theories of 1945 measures 
that took account of the real nature of the contemporary world. 


The social legislation of the Labour Government has never been 
an issue of real political dispute: nationalisation quickly showed itself 
to be of quite subordinate importance. The critical postwar issues 
lay in the fields of foreign affairs and economic policy, and to both of 
these Labour came emotionally and intellectually unprepared. It is 
to Mr Attlee’s great credit that he gave the utmost freedom in these 
matters to the two ablest members of his cabinet, to the men who 
responded to unexpected situations with new ideas—new, at least, to 
the Labour party. He bent much of his own energy to ensuring that 
the rest of Government policy hampered them as little as possible ; 
if there was anyone who generally had the last word over the whole 
range of cabinet action it was either Mr Bevin or Sir Stafford. One 
or the other was dominant at different times according to whether it 
was foreign affairs or economic policy that imposed the most pressing 
needs, and before devaluation in 1949 they sailed to Washington 
together. The arrangement was not ideal, but in the circumstances 
of the Labour government from 1945 to 1950 it worked better than 
anything else could have done ; in conception and in execution it 
demonstrated both the shrewdness of Mr Attlee’s statesmanship and 
the modesty of his personality. 


The ill-health of Mr Bevin and Sir Stafford has not been the reason 
for the Government’s mental and moral collapse during the past six 
months in face of the problems of rearmament. The fundamental 
causes—of which the chief is simply the narrowness of Labour’s 
majority—would still have been at work if both men had 
remained in office and in full vigour. But certainly the collapse would 
have been less sudden and less complete ; it would have done far 
less harm to the Labour party and to the country. What is to happen 
now that even the sense of Mr Bevin’s presence—a sense so important 
both to Mr Attlee personally and to many sections of the Labour 
movement—has gone? 


To answer this question in terms of the balance between Right and 
Left, of the possibilities of a split in the Labour party, would be a 
misleading simplification. It could hardly have been entertained by 
any serious politician if -Mr Bevin’s death had not coincided with 
the duststorm raised by Mr Bevan’s grotesque tantrums about the 
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Budget. Neither Mr Bevin nor Sir Stafford Cripps 
belonged by temperament and intellect to the Right 
wing of the Labour movement in the same way as, say, 
Mr Morrison and Mr Ede. But their work of devising 
a Labour policy for the real world brought them into 
conflict with the sections of the party that embodied the 
spirit expressed by one of Mr T. S. Eliot’s choruses: 
“We must insist that the world is what we have always 
taken it to be.” Most of the romantics were, and remain, 
on the Left of the party. By taking power from them 
Mr Bevin and Sir Stafford played the main part in 
establishing the present leadership of the Right wing. 
The fact that numerically it is stronger than ever before 
was shown last week by Mr Bevan’s failure to win support 
for an active demonstration against the Budget. 


The paradox of the Government’s present situation 
is that, just when the relative power of the Right wing 
seems more firmly established, it has lost the two 
personalities who gave it a policy and won for it the 
confidence of the trade unions and of middle opinion in 
the country as a whole. Unquestionably the voice of the 
Right wing will now be less authoritative both inside 
and outside the party. But political argument alone 
never carried the day. There is no reason to suppose 
that Mr Attlee will now be compelled to yield to the 
Left on issues that Mr Bevin’s help would have enabled 
him to defend. Still less is there reason to expect an 
open break between the two sections of the party. 
Marked differences of opinion capable of producing a 
split have existed in the Labour party since 1945, as 
they have often existed in other parties. But the intellec- 
tual grounds for a split become politically relevant only 
when there is added an occasion—an issue that puts 
an abnormal strain on normal loyalties—and a man who 
can see in leadership of the rebels an opportunity to 
gain power either for himself or for a cause. The only 
man who could conceivably split the Labour party is 
Mr Bevan: and it is very hard indeed to imagine his 
doing it at a time when the party as a whole is weak and 
the fraction of it that would follow him into the wilder- 
ness is small. 


Mr Bevin’s qualities were never those of the expert 
paperer-over of cracks, and his loss does not make the 
Labour government more likely to break up as a result 
of its internal feuds. The effects will be slower, though 
hardly less damaging. A government without Bevin 
will command less respect in the country. It will have 
less grip on the fundamentals of politics. Disagreements 
falling far short of an open split will be more thoroughly 
ventilated in public. Mr Attlee will have much more 
difficulty, not perhaps in holding his Ministers together 
—for there is no one who can desert him and profit 
thereby—but in getting them to work as a team. Mr 
Wilson’s aberration a few weeks ago in stopping negotia- 
tions with industry about the revision of prices was an 
example of the sort of trouble that is likely to increase. 


These effects can easily react to strengthen each other. 
What had already begun, and what is now more likely 
to proceed at an increasing pace, is a galloping paralysis 
of government. There are no new men with the power 
to arrest such a decline, no one with the constructive 
abilities in policy-making of either Mr Bevin or Sir 
Stafford Cripps alone. The qualities both of Mr. Attlee 
and of Mr Morrison are great, but they do not lie in 
that direction. Nor do the other two members of the 
new quartet-—Mr Ede and Mr Gaitskell—fill the miss- 
ing part, though both have deserved much praise for 
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their skill, patience and fairness in recent weeks. The 
Labour party has run short not so much of competent 
Ministers—though those are hardly plentiful—bur of 
commanding politicians, of men who can frame a policy 
and persuade the public to support it. At any rate untij 
devaluation, Sir Stafford Cripps was of such stature. 
As far as his health allowed, Mr Bevin had it to the 
end. As Foreign Secretary he earned in remarkable 
measure the confidence of all parties ; but, above all, 
he was the man who could carry the trade unions with 
him and with the Government. The greatest of all the 
Labour party’s handicaps is now the lack of a politician 
from the trade unions. Perhaps it is this that, on 
the longer view, most seriously endangers the stability 
of the British Labour movement. The character of 
the political party has been determined by the unions 
from which it has drawn its strength. It cannot increas- 
ingly draw its leadership from elsewhere without a real 
risk of disintegration—and, perhaps even more impor- 
tant, of a sharp change in the character of union leader- 
ship. The responsibility for supporting Government 
policies within the industrial movement now falls directly 
on the union leaders, instead of on former leaders who 
have become politicians. Can the unions provide now, 
and in the future, men willing and able to take such 
responsibility ? 

These, however, are remoter questions that cannot 
be expected to occupy Mr Attlee’s attention now. The 
immediate fact is that the loss of Mr Bevin’s wisdom 
and authority surely destroys what little chance there 
was of restoring administrative vigour and competence 
to the Government ; it makes the framing of policies 
adequate to take this country safely through the next 
two years more than ever unlikely ; it makes the task 
of re-establishing public confidence in the Government 
next to impossible. These are not judgments that any 
Prime Minister can recognise as final, however plainly 
many of his supporters and some of his Ministers may 
show implicit acceptance of them by their actions. But 
it is surely apparent that the longer Labour clings to 
office the more crushing is the eventual defeat at the 
polls that it risks, 

Good: government in the present situation, in the 
present mood of electioneering and with the present 
balance of Parliamentary power, is impossible for any 
party. Mr Attlee no doubt sincerely believes, as it is 
the politician’s job to believe, that good government 
cannot in any circumstances come from the other party. 
But even on that assumption the right policy cannot be 
to go on trying to govern on the present terms. The 
result, by Mr Attlee’s own standards of judgment, would 
be to waste the abilities of the party that could govern 
well and possibly to lose for it so much support that a 
sweeping electoral victory will put the other party 
securely in office for five years. In Mr Attlee’s mind, 
the sort of Conservative government that would be 
really disastrous for the country is one commanding a 
very large parliamentary majority. This is precisely 
the result that Labour is likely to secure by holding on 
to power in circumstances in which it is most unlikely 
to regain lost strength. Is Mr Attlee really prepared 
to contemplate such grave risks ? Is it not better to 
hold a general election soon, while the stretch of 
Conservative government that may follow is more likely 
to be short in duration and moderate in power ? It 1s 
very difficult to believe that Mr Attlee can resist this 
conclusion beyond the autumn, and possible to question 
whether he can resist it until the holidays begin. 
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New Deal for Persian Oil 


F passions and policies in Persia are now cooling 

down, much of the credit for the improvement goes 
‘9 Mr Morrison. His firm statement to the House on 
Friday of last week, when it was clear that British lives 
were in grave danger and the Abadan oil refinery was 
slowing down to a standstill, made its mark in Teheran. 
The forces of order were strengthened and those who 
sarted the campaign for nationalisation of the 

troleum industry found themselves in riotous 
alliance with the Communist-led Tudeh party, associated 
with violence and strikes, and moving uneasily at the 
heart of a new centre of international tension—for not 
only the Russians but all the Middle East peoples are 
watching the crisis. Mr Morrison clarified the issue 
immediately ; by his obvious determination to defend 
this country’s most valuable asset overseas, and by his 
implied warning that negotiation about petroleum cannot 
take place under threat of mob violence, he separated 
the problem of maintaining order from the problem of 
the Anglo-Iranian Oil 
Company—which is tO Rasa 
negotiate with Teheran 
some way of dealing 
with the demand for 
what is called “ national- 
isation.” 

Fortunately only a 
small proportion of the 
37,000 Persians em- 
ployed in the great 
refineries of Abadan and 
the oil port of Bandar 
Mashur took any active 
part in the rioting. They 
were mainly the 
privileged students and 
apprentices to whom the 
company is giving free 
education and technical 
training such as they 
would obtain nowhere 
else in Persia. They, 
and the Communist 
agitators to whom the whole oil dispute has been 
a glorious opportunity, managed to bring on to the 
streets a mob of several thousands of excited and angry 
people, which the Persian police and the few available 
troops were able eventually to bring under control. 
Thanks to considerable reinforcements of troops and 
an unexpected show of authority by the Persian Govern- 
ment, further serious outbreaks have been prevented. 
But the division between order and anarchy is so terribly 
thin in Persia, the administration so unbelievably ineffi- 
cient and corrupt by any standards, even those of the 
Middle East, that no one can be sure that another 
‘mergency, however slight, might not cause total 
collapse. How long, for example, will policemen and 
soldiers, many of whom have received no pay for weeks, 
continue to oppose their countrymen? For, if the 
crowds believe not only the incessant Tudeh pro- 
Paganda but also the incessant outpourings of their 
Deputies and leaders, they are fighting to rid Persia of 


the foreigners who are the cause of all their country’s 
Vast misery, 





It is in this inefficiency and corruption that the seeds 
of the present troubles are to be found. No Persian 
with any common sense really believes that the Anglo- 
Iranian company—the one solid and stable element in 
Persian public life—is responsible for the horrifying 
poverty of the masses. On the contrary, it has followed 
a very generous and enlightened policy of social improve- 
ment and education. Nor does he believe that to seize 
the company’s installations and property, and turn them 
over to a government which has proved totally unable 
to run its own affairs, will do anything to relieve that 
poverty. Yet to the leading Persian nationalists—who 
are both corrupt and hysterical, without constructive 
policies or ideas—Anglo-Iranian is a truly monumental 
scapegoat. By attacking it they can distract attention 
from their own failure to provide anything like the 
simple and fundamental amenities of modern life out 
of the revenues it has furnished to the state. This spirit 
is not the early nationalism of Saad Zaghlul in Egypt or of 
Michael Collins in Eire ; 
for Persia has been under 
foreign domination in 
modern times for only a 
short period during the 
world war. It is the 
desire for power and 
prestige of a small group 
of politicians allied with 
the crowd’s resentment 
against the progressive 
foreigner and the back- 
ward state of its own 
country —all focussed 
on this one issue of 
“ nationalising ” petro- 

sane leum. 

haga. The fact has to be 
sesoes BOUNDARIES faced that “ nationalisa- 
St cotatten tion” means, as at 
present stated, nothing 
more or less than ex- 
propriation—that is to 
say seizure of an enter- 
prise in which over £350 million of British capital 
has been sunk. Yet it is absolutely certain that the Persian 
Government could not run the enterprise without 
extensive foreign help. If it were to persist in its aim, 
it would be the end not only of the oil company but of 
the Persian economy ; for it is clear that not for decades 
would Persians be able to operate a concern of the 
magnitude and international ramifications of this gigantic 
oil extracting, refining and marketing organisation. And 
without the already great, but potentially even larger, 
revenue it draws from Anglo-Iranian, the Persian 
Government would be without a regular reliable income. 
Internal collapse would be dangerous in any country ; 
how much more far-reaching would the results be ie 
a country which is next-door neighbour to a great power 
whose shortage of oil is one of its chief economic weak- 
nesses—the Soviet Union. 

Important and obvious though these facts are—and 
the company has relied too much on them in the past— 
a new approach to the problem has to be made. A 
solution, practical, equitable and peaceful, must be found. 
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Already four of the eight weeks that were asked for by the 
Majlis commission which is considering ways of 
“ nationalising ” petroleum have passed. Whoever first 
puts up a reasonable proposal will gain the initiative 
in negotiation. Ideas are needed ; and they should be 
ideas that can be applied equally well to the similar 
problems that arise wherever a great western commer- 
cial interest has to come to terms with the growing 
national pride and ambition of the government to which 
it owes its opportunities. Persia versus the Anglo- 
Iranian Oil Company is a test case which will set 
precedents for other great companies. (That is the main 
reason why there have been Anglo-American consulta- 
tions in Washington.) And it is an opportunity for the 
British to show political imagination and adminis- 
trative ingenuity. In Rumania, on the Danube, in 
eastern Germany, in Manchuria, the Russians have 
settled the problem in their own drastic manner—the 
Communist-imperialist solution of the “ joint company.” 
That is not the British way with independent nations ; 


but 2 British way must be found. 


* 


What are the essential facts ? First, the oil belongs 
to Persia. Secondly, this oil has been found, extracted, 
refined and sold thanks entirely to British skill, initiative, 
labour and money. Thirdly, the Persians could not 
possibly operate the company themselves; Anglo- 
Iranian are training young Persians and indeed employ 
far more in skilled and senior posts than is generally 
known ; but the replacement of British by Persian staff 
is not yet possible. Fourthly, for internal reasons the 
Persian Government must be more closely associated 
with the oil operations—and must obtain more money 
from them. Into what kind of a solution can these 
facts be fitted ? A simple and practical plan might be 
to form a new and purely Persian company—let it be 
called, say, the Imperial Iranian Oil Company—which 
would acquire the sole rights to the oil from Anglo- 
Iranian’s present oilfields and would own and operate 
the wells, pumping stations and pipelines. The role 
of the Anglo-Iranian Company would be to refine the 
oil and market it—in fact deal with all the essential 
international operations. The Persian Government 
would ultimately obtain its revenue not from royalties on 
the oil extracted, as at present, but by selling its own 
nationalised oil to the AIOC. But, as neither the pro- 
posed new company nor indeed the Persian Government 
would have sufficient funds to compensate Anglo-Iranian 
for the loss of its concession and at least £300 million 
of equipment, compensation would be paid for some 
years to come in oil, with an additional agreement that 
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the highly trained British staff should work for the new 
Persian company during the period that compensation 
is being paid. The present process of “ Persianisation » 
would continue and would in fact be speeded up as much 
as possible, especially by taking Persian directors on to 
the board of AIOC, until the entire oil business would 
be in Persian hands. An agreement on these lines should 
not be difficult to negotiate, given good will on both sides. 
But in view of the probability that such an agreement 
would become a prototype for other agreements in other 
parts of the world, consultation between the British and 
American governments should be viewed with neither 
resentment nor alarm in Persia. 


On one point there can be no doubt: straight expro- 
priation is unacceptable and it is useless to believe that 
Persian National feeling would allow proper money com- 
pensation over a long period. Expropriation would make 
it impossible to secure capital for those further develop- 
ments in the oil fields on which Persia’s future prosperity 
and power depend. Likewise it should be clear that it 
is for the Majlis commission to say what its two houses 
meant by “ nationalisation” when they voted for it five 
weeks ago. It can be argued that it would be in the 
Persian interest to be content with nothing more than 
a new scheme for the sharing of profits on the “ fifty- 
fifty’ Saudi Arabian model, but nationalist feeling may 
now have been brought to the pitch where no purely 
commercial solution can be accepted by the government. 
If that be so, then sooner or later the company, with 
the support of the British Government, must propose 
a solution which meets “ national aspirations,” is techni- 
cally and financially practicable, and safeguards a vital 
British interest based on a freely negotiated agreement 
which has another 40 years to run. 


Some will call such a policy appeasement. Yet the 
British, as Teheran well knows, can negotiate from great 
strength in this matter ; and any effective and obviously 
fair solution that is offered will receive American support. 

If talk of “ nationalisation ” in its loudest form can be 
disregarded, national pride cannot; and there are obvious 
strategic as well as commercial reasons why the British 
should take the lead in the pacification of oil politics in 
the Middle East. The American interest in Persian oil 
is no more than marginal, and the Persians have stated 
officially that they have no intention of giving the oil to 
any other country or of depriving Britain of its use. The 
problem is therefore one for London and Teheran to 
settle ; and the sooner Communist intimidation in 
Abadan can be broken, the sooner will the way be open 
to a new agreement and an important act of British policy. 
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Goodbye to All GATT 


HE tariff and trade conference at Torquay, which 

opened on September 28th last year, is due to close 
this week-end amid the oratory and ceremonial familiar 
an such occasions. If, as is proposed, trees are to be 
lanted, a “ Gattery” of weeping willows would be 
appropriate. In the ceremonies and speechmaking it 
will not be difficult to detect a note of disappointment 
ind frustration. The Torquay Conference has admittedly 
vielded fair results. Some 150 separate tariff negotia- 
tions have been completed ; the tariff concessions made 
at previous conferences, at Geneva in 1947 _and at 
Annecy in 1949, have been prolonged and given an 
assured life of three years ; seven new countries have 
heen elected to membership of GATT—the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 

But these achievements, welcome though they are, 
cannot fully atone for the setbacks to international co- 
operation which marked this conference. They are three 
ta number. First, there was the failure to complete any 
new tariff agreements between the United States, on 
one side, and, on the other, the United Kingdom and 
the Dominions of Australia, New Zealand and South 
Africa, The second was the formal demise of ITO—the 
International Trade Organisation. Early in the Torquay 
conference the United States administration announced 
that it would not ask Congress to ratify the elaborate 
charter for ITO agreed to at Havana after so much travail. 
ITO thus disappears, with all the hopes built upon it, 
into the limbo of stillborn international organisations, 
though there is fair hope that much of its substance 
may be allowed to live in the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade. The third setback arose from the 
demands made on the United Kingdom and certain 
other member countries that they should gradually relax 
their import restrictions and, particularly, that the 
discriminatory manner in which those restrictions are 
applied should be modified. The demand was backed 
by a report of the International Monetary Fund on the 
adequacy of the currency reserves of the countries con- 
cerned. There is scope for much controversy about the 
way in which the episode was handled by both sides. 
But Britain summarily rejected the demand. 

Must these three events be taken to indicate that the 
brave new world, fully equipped with the international 
organisations that were elaborated with such optimism 
during the last war, the world of Bretton Woods and 
ITO, will never take shape? The economic and 
political consequences of any such admission deserve 
closer investigation than they have yet received. If the 
principal currencies of the world are never to become 
freely convertible into each other, if trade is for ever 
to be conducted on a discriminatory basis, if the transi- 
tional period envisaged both in the Bretton Woods 
agreements and in the ITO charter stretches indefinitely 
into the future, it will be more difficult than had been 
Supposed to give substance to the political and economic 
collaborations that are the essence of the North Atlantic 
Treaty and to the hopes of economic co-operation with 
the United States in such ventures as the Colombo Plan. 

In fairness to those who have laboured to make a 
Success of the Torquay conference, it should be stressed 
that within its limitations it has achieved a great deal. 
Those limitations were set chiefly by the fact that 
Torquay was the third round of these postwar tariff 


negotiations ; many of the participants had exhausted 
the bulk of their bargaining power in the earlier con- 
cessions exchanged at Geneva and Annecy. For this 
reason the main results of the Torquay negotiations, 
which are to be published next month, will probably 
be found to lie in the agreements reached with the new- 
comers—and, particularly, with the German Federal 
Republic. Here was virgin ground for the exchange of 
tariff concessions and it appears to have been well 
cultivated. It would, however, have produced an even 
higher yield had the United States and the United 
Kingdom found it possible to agree on further conces- 
sions between themselves. For it must be remembered 
that concessions exchanged between any two countries 
must, by the rules of the game, be extended to all the 
others. If the others are thought to be undeserving of 
such indirect, uncovenanted benefits, that fact will pre- 
vent the direct benefits being exchanged at all. Torquay 
will have shown, not for the first time, that the most- 
favoured-nation clause can, in certain circumstances, be 
an impediment to tariff reductions. 


* 


The discussions between the United States and at 
least four of the Commonwealth countries, including 
the United Kingdom, are known to have foundered on 
the issue of preferences. No assessment of responsibility 
for this failure can be made without full knowledge of 
the demands and offers exchanged by each side. Infor- 
mation on this is unlikely ever to find the light of day. 
It is known that the United States made extensive offers 
of tariff reductions but that the concessions it required, 
in the shape of reductions in margins of Commonwealth 
preferences, were also considerable. The American 
Government wanted these not merely for the value they 
represented to American trade, but as a trophy that 
could be laid before Congress. The need to soothe 
Congress in such matters is particularly pressing because 
at this moment Congress has before it the Administra- 
tion’s demand for a renewal of the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act. This Act, far more than adherence 
to any ITO charter or to GATT, is the root of the more 
liberal commercial policy of the United States since 
the war. If it is not renewed, or if its renewal is hedged 
round with damaging restrictions and amendments, a 
far more mortal blow will have been dealt to the cause 
of expanding world trade than was delivered by the 
news that the United States would not go forward with 
ratification of the International Trade Organisation. If 
the failure of Great Britain and the three Dominions 
to come to an agreement with the United States at 
Torquay contributes to such a mishap, a heavy respon- 
sibility will lie on all concerned. 

These tariff negotiations are conducted for Britain 
by Board of Trade teams and it is difficult to believe 
that the wider political issues that may be involved 
always leap to the minds of Mr Harold Wilson’s 
officials. One of these issues is the relation of the Tor- 
quay discussions to the trade of the dependent terri- 
tories in the Commonwealth. During the last few 
months many of these countries have been substantial 
earners of dollars. Their earnings have, in the normal 
course of sterling area practice, been sold to the 
British Treasury. They have been paid for in sterling ; 
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they have helped, that is to say, to cause an exceptional 
increase in the sterling balances held in London on 
behalf of the dependent territories. Such balances rose 
by more than £106 million during the second half of 
1950, and the trend has probably been accelerated in 
1951. The Labour Government often prides itself on 
having been the first British administration to have dis- 
covered and lived up to its full responsibilities to the 
Commonwealth. The evidence of Torquay does not 
support this claim. It is true that preferences have been 
defended with a ferocity that would do credit to Lord 
Beaverbrook. But it may be asked whether West Africa, 
Malaya and the other dependent territories are not more 
interested in importing—whether from the United 
Kingdom or the United States—the capital and con- 
sumer goods they need than in retaining the existing 
margins of preference they enjoy in the Commonwealth 
and in building up impressive sterling balances in 
London. If the growth in these balances continues at 
its recent pace, and if the creditor countries are deprived 
of the opportunity to use them in expanding their 
imports from non-sterling as well as sterling countries, 
the Government will have earned the reputation of 
rediscovering not the Empire but the will and the 
capacity to live on its back. The end of that road is 
the disruption of the Commonwealth. 

Political relations between Britain and the United 
States, which are not strictly the province of the Board 
of Trade, have also received some buffeting from the 
proceedings at Torquay. The United States may not 
be without responsibility for this. Its offer of conces- 
sions may have been more impressive in bulk than in 
weight ; it may have asked too much in return; its 
abandonment of the ITO charter did not help to get 


Famine 


R NEHRU’S cabinet is responsible for one of 

the most desperate and heart-breaking tasks con- 
fronting any nation in the world today. The problem 
of India’s hunger is so old that in the country itself 
chronic undernourishment and starvation are accepted by 
millions as part of life. Traditionally, India has at least 
one bad crop year in five ; but this year the prospect 
of extreme famine, in many different parts of the sub- 
continent constitutes a unique and desperate challenge. 
For the people the suffering, which is only just begin- 
ning, will certainly match the horror of five million 
deaths in the Bengal famine of 1943, and may con- 
siderably exceed it. For the government the shortage 
of food represents political dynamite, and poses an 
immense administrative problem. Moreover, the rest 
of humanity has to answer its conscience whether the 
slow death of these millions of human beings could have 
been prevented. And, lastly, in the harsh reality of the 
struggle for power now going on in the world, India’s 
desperate need has provided the Communists with an 
opportunity to exploit the situation for their own ends. 


Although the full extent of the famine cannot yet be 
known and may not really come to light until well after 
the monsoon breaks in June, the measure of India’s 

ent crisis is already clear. The only areas where the 
est has been at all satisfactory are the East Punjab, 
Rajasthan and Madhya Bharat. The worst provinces are 
now Bihar, where there were floods last June and a 
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the Torquay atmosphere right. But the general impre;. 
sion given by the British delegation has been that oo 8 
cessions by the other member countries wouid have 
been thought sufficient to justify any appreciable with. 
drawal on the preference front. In this uncertain ang 
dangerous world it seems still to be the British policy 
to pull down the shutters, to seek the cosy security of 
the Commonwealth—without Canada—cushioned py 
exchange control and import licensing. It seems to te 
too readily forgotten that Britain’s signature is appended 
to a succession of solemn undertakings to work with 
like-minded nations for a reduction of tariffs and the 
elimination of discrimination in internatonal trade. 
These commitments, as the United States has occasion- 
ally assured Britain, were not meant to act as a strait. 
jacket on British trade. On the other hand, they are 
not to be considered as an empty form of words. They 
are embodied in the clauses in the Atlantic Charter. 
the Lend-Lease, Bretton Woods and Anglo-American 
financial agreements and the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade—not to mention many official 
exchanges of letters—all of which in one form or 
another commit the British Government to make ster- 
ling convertible and to free import licensing, both in this 
country and in the dependent territories of the Common- 
wealth, from the discriminatory practices which have 
obtained for more than ten years. It would be reason- 
able, after the fiasco of most of its negotiations with the 
Commonwealth at Torquay, for the United States to 
ask the British Government to define the circumstances 
in which Britain would consider it safe to implement 
those agreements. It might then at least be easier to 
judge how far Mr Harold Wilson carries his new 
economic nationalism. 


in India 


severe drought in September, and Madras, which had a 
bad monsoon for the fifth year running. West Bengal, 
the Deccan, Bombay and Assam have also suffered 2 
variety of natural tragedies. 

The result is that in some districts there are no grain 
stocks at all and in others only a fraction of what is 
needed to keep the population barely alive. Even in 
good years, the leanest months are between July and 
September ; this year supplies have already been drawn 
from forward stocks, but even so the meagre ration is 
not being met. For India as a whole, the food deficit is 
put at 6,000,000 tons, as a minimum. To meet this, 
3,700,000 tons have been bought abroad, but so late 
that it may not arrive in time to prevent people dying. 
In addition, the United States is debating whether to 
give 2,000,000 tons, ina has recently offered 
1,000,000 and Russia has proposed a barter deal for 
§00,000 tons. Even if these various offers were 
implemented and the first shipments were made at once, 
it is questionable whether sufficient food could arrive 
and be distributed soon enough to prevent disaster. 

Delhi’s problem in trying to deal with this emergency 
is involved. The shortage is not an all-round deficiency. 
Certain provinces are better off than others but if they 
are to relieve the plight of the famine areas some of 
their grain will have to be transported ; and transport, 
in Bihar for instance, is i te. Nor can grain be 


moved at all in many outlying districts once the monsoon 
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breaks. Then there are difficulties of procurement and 
inequalities between one class and another, and between 
the country and the town. One of the menacing factors 
in Indian life is the unscrupulous rapacity of the money- 
lender and the trader—a blight on India’s countryside 
as well a5 on its nascent industrial system. Merchants 
have been speculating in the shortage of grain and have 
often withheld stocks from the market till the very last 
minute. For a harassed government trying to buy at 
reasonable prices and to ensure continuity of supplies, 
such tactics are even worse than the natural unwilling- 
ness of the cultivator to sell until he is quite sure that 
all his own needs have been met. Here, too, politics 
enter the field. With the prospect of coming elections 
provincial governments are afraid to enforce procure- 
ment and rationing in districts where the Congress 
Party is weak. In Rajasthan, for instance, where there is 
a bumper crop, rationing of food has been stopped. In 
Bombay, Madras and Mysore the administration is good, 
so that a system of procurement by levy or government 
monopoly can be more or less made to work ; over much 
of the rest of India this would be impossible. In these 
circumstances, no principle of equal sacrifice can be 
enforced. 

There can be no doubt that Delhi is partly to blame 
for the severity of the present emergency. It has been 
caught by a series of crop disasters at a critical phase in 
its policy of self-sufficiency in food. This policy, 
launched personally by Mr Nehru in 1948, has been 
advanced as a reason for not buying grain abroad—in 
theory perhaps a good reason, but in practice one quite 
unjustified by the progress of Indian agriculture. For 
instance, the capital works programme for irrigation and 
power had to be cut back because it was originally much 
too ambitious for India to bear ; and the proposed 
expansion of the acreage under food crops has had to 
be reduced, in order to grow more jute to make good the 
suspension of imports from Pakistan. As if this was 
not enough, the population, now standing at 357 million, 
has been growing even faster*than had been estimated. 
In Bombay, for example, the population has risen by 
one-fifth in ten years, whereas the government had 
assumed an annual increase of only 1.4 per cent. For 
these reasons alone, India’s total food needs rise by 
500,000 tons of grain a year. 


* 


In this appalling dilemma, what should the Govern- 
ment of India do? There are two problems, one 
immediate and the other of a long-term character. 
Immediately, the task is to secure grain by every possible 
means, and to import enough to meet India’s minimum 
needs. For the longer term, the question whether to 
gtow more food or more cash crops clearly has to be 
reviewed, together with improvements in the produc- 
tivity of Indian agriculture—some suggestions for 
increasing output were discussed in The Economist of 
October 28th and November 4th last year. Until 
farming efficiency can be improved, however, there is a 
case for concentrating on a sufficient production of cash 
Crops, such as jute, cotton and groundnuts, to support 


_4 minimum level of Indian manufacture for export from 


which enough forei exchange can be earned to buy 
essential food sbedad At present levels of productivity, 
for instance, an acre under jute or cotton provides an 
economic return some five times than it does 


under rice or other suitable grain, and an acre under 
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groundnuts brings in as vanaspati (cooking fat) perhaps 
six times as much as it would under millet. India’s 
ultimate aim must be to approach self-sufficiency in food 
production, but this aim can never be realised without 
major reforms of agricultural methods and the gradual 
construction of more dams and irrigation works. Self- 
sufficiency in food is impossible for ten years at least. 


In spite of the great shortages that already exist and in 
spite of all that the Communists have tried to do in 
India during the past twelve months, their cause has 
made little recent progress. But the famine inevitably 
improves their propects. Control of India would be a 
great prize indeed. Apart therefore from internal 
propaganda playing upon the unpopularity which the 
famine is inevitably bringing on the government, the 
Communist world is making a determined bid to capture 
the hearts and loyalties of millions of Indians by offering 
to step in where America can be made out to have failed. 
The delay in passing legislation through Congress to 
send the 2,000,000—or even 1,000,000—tons of grain 
proposed by President Truman is unquestionably 
beginning to have a worse effect on Indian opinion than 
if the offer had never been made. Perhaps the Indians 
could increase their own purchases of American wheat, 
but even the most lavish expenditure of dollars would 
still leave a tragic gap. Both the Chinese and Russians 
have therefore made a concerted and deliberate 
political move in choosing this moment to announce 
their own offers of “aid ”—hitherto America has 
at least had the international field to itself in pro- 
viding economic assistance. The Chinese could not, of 
course, actually provide a million tons without starving 
their own people—though the Russians would no doubt 
release some stocks through Manchuria to be classed 
as Chinese deliveries. Nor could they ship it without 
Russian help. Equally, the Russian offer to barter jute, 
tea and cotton is insincere. Moscow’s original offer was 
to provide 50,000 tons of grain, but when the Russians 
discovered that India had no surplus of the commodities 
they wanted, they pushed their offer up to 500,000 tons 
for its propaganda effect. 


These Communist offers are peculiarly effective 
because they come from Asians to Asians. In fact, so 
sinister is the haunting shadow of the white man that 
many Indians are tempted by wishful thinking to accept 
the offers at their face value, and to turn on the 
Americans for not being quicker with their generosity. 
In reality, President Truman’s proposal for aid was a 
great humanitarian gesture and the pause in its execution 
has partly been brought about by political reactions in 
the United States to India’s own attitude on the Korean 
conflict. The situation, however, has changed again with 
the politically-inspired Communist offers to help India. 
The apparent fact that Mao Tse-tung should be willing 
and able to come to India’s rescue, in spite of China’s 
poverty, can be dressed up as a powerful argument for 
Communism. Anti-Communists in America should now 
reflect whether the tactics of the Russians and Chinese 
do not make the carrying out of the President’s original 
purpose more necessary and urgent than ever. India 
needs a monthly shipment of 200,000 tons of grain from 
America, over and above the amounts that are already 
being imported against normal payment. Such shipments 
would do a great deal to call the Communist bluff and 
could have a decisive effect on Indian opinion. It is to 
the humanitarianism instincts of the American people 
that India now looks. 








NOTES 


Towards a Pacific Pact 


The United States is ready to guarantee the security of 
Australia and New Zealand. This most important and historic 
step forward in the Pacific is to be warmly welcomed. Hither- 
to, particularly of recent years, it was generally understood 
that any aggression against these two members of the Com- 
monwealth would involve the United States ; but no un- 
equivocal public declaration to that effect had ever been made 
in Washington, and the absence of it has adversely affected 
Australia’s and New Zealand’s strategic planning. Now, at 
his press conference on Wednesday, President Truman has 
initiated the drawing up of a formal defence pact which will 
shortly be signed between the three nations. In American 
thinking, this is designed as part of the background to the 
Japanese peace treaty. It should allay the fears of the 
Australians and New Zealanders that, by agreeing to the 
kind of treaty which is now proposed for Japan, they might 
jeopardise their own safety if the Japanese again became 
powerful in the Pacific. 


Mr Morrison, the Foreign Secretary, is giving the new 
American move Britain’s sincere blessing. The pact will not 
directly affect the defence relationships of the rest of the 
Commonwealth with the two dominions ; these are secured 
by bonds of mutual interest and common purpose which 
would not at present be strengthened by definition on paper. 
The question arises, however, of extending the new security 
arrangements to other states in the Pacific. The argument 
against this is that to do so would unnecessarily expose any 
country that had to be left out ; the states of South East Asia, 
for instance, are by no means ready to join a collective 
security pact. And while President Truman’s declaration 
reaffirmed the American interest in the Philippines as well as 
envisaging an eventual Pacific Pact of a wider nature, there 
should be no immediate hurry in bringing this about. 


The new American guarantee should have a great effect on 
Commonwealth views about the defence of the Middle East. 
For the first time it bolts the back doors of Australia and New 
Zealand, so that, if they send forces overseas for service in 
the Middle East, there should be no more worries about the 
homeland—as there were, most understandably, ten years 
ago. The New Zealanders have lately taken a more sanguine 
view of these problems than the Australians. It would be a 
great thing for the Commonwealth if the question of over- 
seas service could now be lifted out of the arena of Australian 
politics. 


* * * 


The Schuman Plan Signed 


The signature last Wednesday of the Schuman Plan 
was an historic act of statesmanship and a rebuff to the 
cynics. It was the first time since the war that a German 
Chancellor had made a public appearance in a foreign 
capital. It also brought one stage nearer the launching of 
an exercise in European co-operation, much more far-reachi 
than anything that has yet. been attempted. M. Schuman, 
in his concluding remarks, stressed the common will of the 
signatories to pursue other practical ventures on this model. 
The kind of thing the French Foreign Minister has in mind 
was demonstrated by the release this week in Paris of the 
memorandum on the creation of a European pool for agri- 
culture—the so-called Pflimlin Plan. 


In the strenuous all-night sessions which preceded the 
final agreement, the Ministers of France, Germany, Italy 
and the Benelux nations reached a compromise between 
two views on the composition of the High Authority and 
the voting procedure in the Council of Ministers. The 
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French and the Germans had originally agreed that the 
High Authority should consist of five members—a supra- 
national formula which excluded individual representation 
of the six. For the Council of Ministers, an inter-goverp- 
mental body which is superior to the High Authority in 
certain important instances, the “big two” had intended 
to allot themselves two votes apiece, leaving the “little 
four” with only one vote each. This solution proved 
unpalatable to the smaller powers. According to the final 
agreement the High Authority will consist of nine mea, 
eight of whom will be nominees of individual governments 
to be elected unanimously by the Council of Ministers ; 
the ninth member of the High Authority will be selected 
by the other eight. In theory the nine may all be English 
or Chinese—in practice, however, it is probable that a 
least six will be nationals of the member countries. The 
agreed voting procedure for the Council of Ministers gives 
France and Germany a joint veto over proposals made by 
the “little four” ; but at the same time it prevents them 
from imposing their own proposals on the other four. 


A last minute diversion was created by Herr Hoffman, 
Prime Minister of the Saar, who tried to obtain separate 
representation for the Saar. But this attempt to pre-judge 
the issue of the Saar’s final status—no small one for Paris 
and Bonn—did not gain the support of M. Schuman who, 
for the purpose of his plan, agreed to regard Saar coal and 
steel as part of French production. 

Before the plan may be put into operation the six parlia- 
ments must ratify it. Here all will not be plain sailing. In 
Germany Herr Schumacher’s campaign against the plan is 
increasingly venomous. In France much depends on 
whether the government decides to present the treaty to 
the expiring Parliament or to risk the emergence of an 
unfavourable house from the elections in June. 


Parliament After the Budget 


When Mr Gaitskell’s elevation to the Chancellorship 
was causing some surprise at Westminster last October, one 
of the more level-headed of his Ministerial colleagues com- 
mented that, though the new Chancellor might at first seem 
too small for the job, he would rapidly grow into it. An 
important stage of that growth has been witnessed during the 
budget debate. Mr Gaitskell emerges as a political figure 
of greatly increased stature and importance. He made a good 
budget speech, and he followed it with a very good broadcast 
and an excellent winding-up speech last Monday. In many 
respects a winding-up speech is a much greater test for a 
parliamentarian than even a major set speech. The new 
Chancellor must now be reckoned with as a leading figure 
at Westminster—though not yet necessarily in the country. 


The four days of the budget debate have made it plain 
that, quite apart from the economic merits or demerits of 
his proposals, Mr Gaitskell has secured for his party the con- 
siderable political advantage of shaping a budget from which 
the Opposition could quarry few missiles for their Parliamen- 
tary battle. Apart from the general case that expenditure 
should be lower, the Conservatives found themselves able to 
attack only the ts tax and the petrol tax with vigour, 
though a last minute effort to take over a further 
criticism—first voiced from the Labour benches—that in- 
adequate relief had been given to old age pensioners under 
70 (or 65 in the case of women). On the report stage of the 
budget resolutions they voted agai the petrol and the 


entertainments taxes, though will attack the Finance 
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: ther points. But to have provided his party, in what 
on “pe an lection year, with a budget which can 
Cee be called non-controversial is politically no mean 


achievement. . ag : 

As Mr Gaitskell’s stock has risen inside the Parliamentary 
Labour Party, Mr Aneurin Bevan’s has suffered a corres- 

nding slump. What is interesting about his threat of 
resignation is not that he made it, not even that he did not 
carry it out, but rather that he failed utterly to gather any 
real support for his attitude among the Labour rank and file. 
Several backbenchers agreed with him in opposing the 
charges on the health service, but not in his willingness to 
precipitate a Government crisis to stop them. The truth is 
that Mr Bevan is much more of a lone figure at Westminster 
than one would gather from the publicity that his personality 
commands. On many controversial issues, when all the smoke 
and dust have cleared away, only a handful of close friends 
has been seen by his side. When the Labour Party is again 
in opposition his power will undoubtedly increase, but for 
the present he must be reckoned, at Westminster at least, 
as the leader on the Left rather than the leader of the Left. 


* * * 


Economics in the Debate 


The postwar change in the aims of budgetary policy— 
from the mere balancing of Government expenditure and 
revenue to the control of the entire shape of national 
economic activity—has never been more strikingly reflected 
than in the Budget debate which ended last Monday. What 
used to be a debate on the Chancellor’s fiscal stewardship 
has become a grand inquest on the state of the nation, whose 
terms of reference include any and every governmental action 
which has contributed, positively or negatively, to make that 
state what it is. The result is a confusion of unanswered 
argument, irrelevancy, theoretical dissertation and party 
sniping in which properly fiscal questions are almost bound 
to be submerged, 


It is some tribute to the Commons that, nevertheless, the 
main lines of controversy did show themselves fairly clearly 
during the four days of debate. One, of which more will 
undoubtedly be heard, was the Labour Party’s own internal 
controversy over the principle of the free health service. 
Another, also predominantly within the Labour ranks, con- 
cerned the adequacy of the concessions to old-age pensioners. 
The old and fundamental opposition of views on the role 
and justification of profits flared up, as was inevitable, over 
the increased tax on distributed profits ; the controversy 
was enlivened by the usual demonstrations of muddleheaded- 
ness about bonus issues. But on the whole the debate was 
less concerned than in past years with the direct influence 
oi the Budget on the distribution of income. The big guns 
on both sides were trained on the questions of inflation, 
productivity, and the proper use of the national resources— 
a significant shift of emphasis exemplified in the speeches 
of Mr Lyttelton, Mr Clement Davies, Mr Maudling, Mr 
Eccles, Mr Crosland and Sir Arthur Salter, and also in 
Mr Gaitskell’s own reply to the debate. The notion that 
a high tax burden may exert an inflationary pressure irre- 
spective of whether the Budget is formally in surplus or in 
deficit—the notion that in fact there is more to the inflationary 
problem than the existence of an inflationary gap—is gaining 
ground among theoretical economists. It is encouraging 
that it should be ventilated in the House of Commons, and 
that the Chancellor should show himself aware, however 
Partially, of the limitations of his power. 


Partial understanding, or complete misunderstanding, is 
on the showing of the debate by no means limited to the 
Labour Party. Indeed, it is arguable that more nonsense 
originated from the Opposition than from the Government 
Side. The mirage of an undiminished standard of living, to 
de somehow attained in the face of all external misfortune 
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by means of a reshuffling of expenditure between public and 
private control, dazzles the Tory backbencher perhaps even 
more effectively than it does Labour members. The latter 
at least realise that someone must suffer—the “ someone ” 
being of course, in their view, the mythically inexhaustible 
rich ; the former appear to cherish the notion that if only 
the Government would pursue the right policy adjustment 
to Britain’s changed world position could be quite painless 
all round. Mr Lyttelton’s declaration that a Conservative 
government would not cut the food subsidies seems to offer 
the painlessness without even any change of policy. This 
may be a good way to win office; it does not augur well 
either for the use or for the holding of that office when won. 


= * * 


Command in the Mediterranean 


There are signs that NATO deputies and their military 
advisers are coming to the end of their debate about who 
shall command what in the Mediterranean. The difficulty 
arises not merely from traditional British interest in this sea 
corridor, or from French interest in communications with 
North Africa, or from the thrill that an American fleet gets 
out of Mediterranean cruises round the flank of the iron 
curtain. It is inherent in the map of Europe and in the 
shape of NATO’s scheme of defence. General Eisenhower’s 
command was specially designed on a north-south line to stop 
western Europe from being overrun and to defend the land 
and sea approaches to the Atlantic ; therefore it can claim a 
vital interest in both shores of the western Mediterranean. 
But there is also an eastern Mediterranean ; and once a fleet 
has passed Sicily in an eastward direction it approaches three 
countries—Jugoslavia, Greece and Turkey—where the 
United States and Britain have clear defence commitments 
so far not formally included in the Atlantic Pact. Further 
eastward the fleet approaches the region of Israel and the 
Arab states, the defence of which is entrusted to the British 
alone of the western powers, the Americans having thrice 
turned down proposals for tripartite bases and engagements 
with Egypt. 


These distinctions are strategically without sense. They 
exist for political reasons, just as the idea of holding a line 
across Europe is based on political rather than strategic 
reasons. The lesson of the last war is that the defence of 
Europe and North Africa, and of the Middle East bridge 
between them, is one problem, which is not changed by the 
fact that NATO has an artificial eastward limit of operation. 
The particular form that the problem would take in any 
future war would depend on the strategy of the aggressor ; 
and it is in nobody’s power to make all necessary dispositions 
against all possible contingencies, 


The immediate practical problem of NATO is surely to 
maintain the highest possible morale among its limited forces 
in Europe—in fact to take a political rather than a military 
decision about the Mediterranean command. There 1s every 
reason for loyally accepting the appointment of the American 
Admiral Fechteler to supreme command in the Atlantic, if 
the reasons that make it acceptable in this country are 
allowed to point—as they do—to a British supreme com- 
mander in the Mediterranean. The main naval bases are 
British ; British experience in that sea is greater than 
American ; the line of communication to the Commonwealth 
is there—these are all arguments of weight ; but far weightier 
is the fact that the British have been allocated responsibility 
for defending the Middle East and need, to carry out that 
task, the prestige and authority that command in the Medi- 
terranean gives. It is, after all, for cold war that the western 
powers are planning, and for the prevention of the real thing. 
If they failed to prevent it, then political considerations 
would cease to be important between allies and the division 
of Mediterranean commands could be decided on military 
grounds alone. ; 
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Tito Asks for Arms 
Marshal Tito has just made one of his most spectacular 
hed Mokcom ; to 


moves since he abandoned Moscow ; though it must be said 
that leakages about it in the press have made far more of th 
news than he had wished. y, the anxious cry goes up, did 
be openly ask for British and American arms, no more than 
a month after a firm statement that he would do no such 
thing unless an attack on Segoe spreenre inevitable? 
The answer is probably less sensati than the question 
suggests. 


Military developments on the frontiers have been dis- 
turbing ; but the proportions of the threat from the Com- 
munist neighbours have changed little since December, when 
Tito reckoned the combined military strength of Hungary, 
Roumania and Bulgaria at 660,000 men. The new anxiety 
has arisen, rather, from three other factors. There is growing 
evidence that the quality and armament of these frontier 
forces are the best that the satellites can muster and the 
Soviet Union can provide ; the number of incidents has been 
steadily increasing in the last few weeks; and the world 
tension, from Persia to the Palais Rose, is more obvious than 
in February. Tito has concluded, not that invasion is immi- 
nent, but that sterner measures are necessary to deter these 
neighbours, and that he must restore the balance of military 
power more quickly than Jugoslav resources will allow. The 
current economic discussions in London, and the British and 
American decision to meet his requests for raw material 
credits, must be viewed in this context. 


Having made up his mind that it was now more important 
to strengthen his defences than to abstain from action that 
might be called “ provocative,” Tito had two courses open 
to him: to apply for membership of the Atlantic Pact, or to 
ask Britain and America for arms as an independent party. 
It is arguable that he would do better to bite the bullet and 
join the alliance than to maintain his political independence; 
but on balance the argument is on his side. The moral advan- 
tage of his unique position both to his government and to the 
west is still considerable ; neither would get any benefit 
from a formal treaty relationship while the Russians are 
shouting that Jugoslavia is to be the springboard of a western 
attack ; and some of the smaller countries in NATO are not 
yet ready to embrace the prodigal son. 


Tito has made it clear that resistance to aggression any- 
where in Europe would have his support and that he would, 
if attacked, immediately appeal to Uno. He has in fact taken 
all the diplomatic precautions he can against everything 

except what the Communists call a “ civil war.” 


* * * 


La Prensa 


The suppression of La Prensa, Argentina’s outstanding 
newspaper and one of the great journals of the world, is 
now complete. Last week both Houses of the Argentine 
Congress put a rubber stamp on President Peron’s expro- 
priation of Dr Gainza Paz ; not, however, without 12 brave 
men in the Chamber of Deputies voting against the regime. 
One of them, Sefior Frondizzi, who had been the sole 
dissentient voice on the investigating committee, declared 
roundly and succinctly: “ We are not considering the destiny 
of a newspaper but the destiny of the country.” A new 

/ Management is now to ree a newspaper called the 
Prensa Argentina. Like press in Mussolini’s Italy and 
nearly all the rest of the Argentine papers—with one or 
two notable excepti is will no longer be based on an 
independent regard for the truth, but will reflect the 
frustrated and querulous outlook of the regime. 

President Peron has alienated respect in much of the 
outside world over this business, and it is very doubtful 
whether it wil! py him in the run. He may avoid 
being confronted every day with unpleasant facts of 
hard reality, and, by removing knowledge from his country- 
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men, he may be able to dragoon them for longer and more 
easily. But there can be no more question at present cither 
of such things as dollar credits from the United States o; 
of international respect—outside perhaps the Communiy, 
states whose methods he appears to emulate. 


* * x 


The Actuary’s Warning 


The report (Cmd. 8212) of the Government actuary 
on the financial provisions of the new National Insurance 
Bill, presented to Parliament this week, should warn politi- 
cians of all parties of the costs of being too generous to 
old age pensioners. The fact that the ts ar increases 
in old age pensions will be met without any further increase 
in contributions may have lulled people into thinking that 
the finances of an ageing population are not so bad as they 
are sometimes made out to be. Their belief has beep 
strengthened by the knowledge that the national insurance 
fund has been running a large surplus because of the large 
savings on unemployment benefit. 


Any such comfortable illusions should be dispelled by 
the Government actuary’s report. His salient facts are as 
follows. First, the actual financial cost of the proposed 
increases and changes in old age pensions, together with 
the increases in other benefits in respect of children, wil! 
be £39 million in the first full year, but will be considerably 
more than double (£87 million) in twenty-five years’ time, 
This estimate, it may be pointed out, allows for some further 
deferment of retirement as a result of the additional incen- 
tive ; it is perhaps not sufficiently realised that the more 
successful the campaign for postponing retirement, the 
higher the cost of the pension when it is eventually drawn. 

Secondly, the Government actuary discloses that, in con- 
sidering the financial effect of the new Bill, he has been 
instructed to assume a long-term average of 4 per cent 
unemployment. (For the next few years, the assumed 
rates of unemployment are as follows: 14 per cent until 
March, 1954, and 2} per cent in 1954-55.) This fall in 
the assumed rate of unemployment (which hitherto ha: 
been 8} per cent) obviously allows a more favourable view 
to be taken of future expenditure from the national 
insurance fund, and, as Mr Gaitskell said in his Budget 
speech, the Exchequer’s supplements and grant to the fund 
are to be reduced accordingly. But this reduction is only 
a temporary mitigation of the Exchequer’s liability to the 
fund. The Government actuary shows that, in 1957-58. 
the Exchequer grant will have to tise from {60 million— 
the figure at which it is to be fixed for 1954-55—to {125 
million if income is to equal expenditure. Together with 
the Exchequer’s supplement, the total contribution from 
taxation will have to be £151 million in 1957-58, {310 
million in 1967-68 and £444 million in 1977-78. This last 
figure, the actuary points out, is nearly £40 million more 
than was contemplated in 1946, in spite of the lower assumed 
tate of unemployment. The employment of old people 
may enable the country to shenller this financial burden 
with less difficulty. But the burden will still be there. 


* * * 


False Teeth and Glasses 


The main question about the new National Health 
Service Bill is whether it will provoke a political crisis when 
Mr Bevan faces its second reading. But the details of the 
proposed charges for false teeth and glasses are themselves 
of some interest. The charges are to be collected by the 
dentists and opticians, or by the hospitals in respect of 
appliances supplied to hospital out-patients. For false teeth 
they will range from {2 to £4 §s. according to the number 
supplied. For glasses, the charge will be 10s. per lens— 


that is, 20s. for a pair of soe us the cost of the 
frames. Thus, the total rge a aes from 235. t© 
358. according to the type of frame chosen. In 1949, accord- 
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ing to evidence given to the Select Committee on Estimates, 
the average cost of supplying spectacles was 653. 6d., 
including the sight-testing and dispensing fees. The pro- 
posed level of charges therefore suggests that people will 
have to pay part of these fees as well. They may well 
ask whether the dispensing fee, which is now 24s., cannot 
be reduced. 

Since more than 20 million pairs of glasses have already 
been issued, and the charge will not apply to appliances 
contracted for before the new Bill comes into force, the 
savings will not be very great. They are estimated at 
{8,000,000 in a full year for glasses and £17 million for 
dentures. To a certain extent the total savings to the 
Exchequer depend on the standard of need allowed by the 
Assistance Board, which will be empowered to grant assist- 
ance for paying the charges even to people in full-time 
employment. But it is likely that these first charges to be 
imposed for health service facilities will not be the last. 
They have been introduced in order to provide extra money 
for the hospital service. Mr Gaitskell and Mr Marquand 
can hardly refuse to extend the principle if more money 
has to be found for the general practitioners. 


* x * 


Durham Dallies 


On Tuesday night Durham County Council decided 
that for the time being it would not comply with the Minister 
of Education’s order that the closed shop policy in the 
appointment of teachers should be dropped. Instead, it 
asked him to see a deputation. When The Economist went 
to press the Minister’s response was unknown, but Mr 
Tomlinson and Mr Bevan saw a similar deputation last 
November and nothing has happened since to strengthen 
the county council’s case. The Minister will be fully 
justified if he refuses to see the deputation until! the council 
promises to comply with his directive. 


The closed shop issue now comes to a trial of strength 
between Minister and county council. The Minister has 
the sanctions of the High Court and the Exchequer grant 
behind him if he does not weaken. His directive to the 
council was categorical ; the promptitude with which he acted 
after the teachers’ decision to resign shows no sign of 
vacillation. Having committed himself so deeply he would 
find it exceedingly hard to withdraw with dignity—if indeed 
he has any wish to do so, and of this there is so far no 
sign. If the Minister stands firm to the point of using 
his sanctions—against a stronghold of the Labour and trade 
union movements—it must, nevertheless, be reckoned an 
act of considerable political courage. 


Mr Tomlinson has one important factor on his side. 
Opinion in Durham is deeply divided about the wisdom of 
coming into open collision with the Labour Government. 
The council has failed in an attempt to mobilise the local 
trade union branches and Labour parties in its support. 
The decision by the Labour members of the county council 
to oppose the Minister was taken by only 35 votes to 32, 
with 36 members abstaining. Persistent defiance is hardly 
possible on that basis. Indeed, the tone of the meeting 
Suggests that the first reply to the Minister was designed 
more to save face and to play for time; if the Minister 
stands firm, he will probably have no need to use sanctions 
to force the council to give way. 


* * * 


Verdict for the Dockers 


_ There could hardly have been a more unsatisfactory 
ending to the trial of the seven dockers at the Old Bailey 
this week. They were indicted on the three counts of inciting 
an illegal strike, of inducing other dockers to break their 
contracts with their emplo and of conspiring together 
{0 cause an illegal strike. jury disagreed over their find- 


‘ngs on the first count, but nevertheless found the men guilty 
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on the second count. This illogicality left the Attorney 
General with no alternative but to ask that the whole case be 
dropped, and the men were accordingly discharged. As Sic 
Hartley Shawcross said, it seemed that the jury thought the 
defendants ought to be convicted of something, but they 
were not quite sure of what. 

The case hinged on whether the strike was the result of 
a dispute with employers or with union officials, for the Lord 
Chiet Justice directed that a dispute between the men and 
their own union officials was not a trade dispute within the 
context of the Control of Employment and National Arbi- 
tration Order (No. 1305). It would seem, therefore, that a 
strike which was the result of such a dispute would not ba 
an illegal strike within the meaning of Order 1305 ; but, as 
the Attorney-General subsequently pointed out, it might be 
illegal within the meaning of the Trade Disputes Act or the 
Conspiracy and Protection of Property Act. 

To the layman, these are bewildering points. The only 
person who may be persuaded or forced by a strike to act in 
a particular way is the employer. In this sense all strikes 
are necessarily directed against the employer, and it would 
seem to be nonsense to maintain that the object of a strike 
could ever be to secure the dismissal of union officials or to 
force those officials to pursue a particular policy. Clearly 
the whole structure of present legislation about strikes is 
confused and radical changes are necessary. There are, how- 
ever, strikes that are clearly illegal. If the law is not to fall 
into entire disrepute before it is reformed, it is important 
that there should be the firmness in prosecuting in such 
cases that Sir Hartley Shawcross promised. 


* * 7 


Malan’s Breach of Faith 


The Union of South Africa, in its relentless pursuit of 
race discrimination, defied the United Nations at Lake 
Success, and is now defying its own constitution. The 


A Watching Brief 


An Investor who keeps his money active 
is running a complex, one-man business. 
His time is limited, and he is largely 
dependant on professional advice for his 
business decisions. Obviously it would be 
better if he himself were in close touch 
with market events. Fortunately, this is 
possible. By daily reading of THE 
FINANCIAL TIMES, the investor can 
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occasion has been the ruling of 
African House of Assem —in 
—that the Union Parliament + ht 
sentation of Non-Europeans Bill (w 





voters from the common electoral roll) by an ordinary 
majority vote. In the South Africa Agt of 1909, certain 


“ entrenched clauses ” were inserted which could be modified 
only by a two-thirds majority of a joint sitting of bose 
Houses of Parliament ; Section 35 of the Act spec 
guarantees equal voting rights for the Coloured people und 
this arrangement. What is more, the most solemn assurances 
were given to the Coloured people—both in 1931 when the 
Statute of Westminster was debated, and again in 1936, 
when the Natives (not the Coloured) were put on a separate 
voters’ roll—that the entrenched clauses of the South Africa 
Act would remain untouched. 


All this is now set at naught. Dr Malan cannot command 
a two-thirds majority of both Houses, but he is certain of a 
normal majority in the House of Assembly; the Bill will, 
. without doubt, pass into law. The Speaker, in giving his 
ruling, based it on the fundamental argument that the Statute 
of Westminster acknowledged the sovereignty of the Union 
Parliament, which is now entitled to amend any clause of its 
Constitution as laid down if the South Africa Act by an 
ordinary majority vote. The Union’s Parliament is thus 
declared to be as omnicompetent as the Parliament of the 
United Kingdom, with its own unique and unwritten consti- 
tution, and to possess a greater absolute authority than the 
American Congress, and the Parliaments of Canada and 
Australia. 


The South African Opposition has denounced the proposed 
legislation as a cynical breach of faith and will fight it clause 
by clause. Not only Coloured persons’ votes, but the equality 
of the English and Afrikaans languages is covered by the 
entrenched clauses, and there is no knowing what, if they are 
successful this time, the Nationalists will do next. United 
Party lawyers have suggested that they may challenge the 
constitutionality of this Act of Parliament—when it becomes 
an Act—in the Courts. What is certain is that the Coloured 
people must feel themselves the victims of a most flagrant 
betrayal and that the whole spirit and content of the South 
Africa Act are at stake. 


* * * 


Yet Another Dominion ? 


Constitutional problems—differing in content but not 
so different in context—are. also challenging attention in 
Southern Rhodesia. A select committee has recommended 
that its status should be changed to that of a Dominion and 
the title “ Colony” abandoned. These proposals are now 
before the House in Salisbury and it is suggested that they 
come into effect in 1953, the hundredth anniversary of the 
birth of Cecil Rhodes. are various reasons why 
Rhodesians want this change, not least being the desire to 
reach the same rank as India, Pakistan and Ceylon ; but the 
crux of the demand is native policy. In the constitution of 
1923 one important restriction was imposed: that any legisla- 
tion discriminating against Africans required the King’s 
consent on the advice of the British Government. In point 
of fact a whole statute book could be filled with the dis- 
criminatory legislation passed against Africans in the last 
28 years. Whether owing to weakness or indifference, this 
restrictive power has never been used ; its mere existence 
is the irritant. 


The Select Committee recognises, however, that one cannot 
easily. remove safeguards without putting something else in 
their place. It therefore recommends that an Upper House 
consisting of 15 members be constituted, including two 
nominated for their knowledge of Native affairs. These should 
not be specifically regarded as representing the Africans, but 
the whole of the Senate would be the safeguard for just treat- 
ment of all races. How far it will in fact act in this way is 
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doubtful ; for eight of the Senators are to be elected on 
anh or voters’ roll (almost exclusively European) and 
the remaining five are fo represent special interests. 


The prospect of Dominion status, whether bicameral 
unicameral in constitution, will few African hearts 
Nor will the Commonwealth’s repute in the free world be 
enhanced by a second Dominion based on race discrimination, 

some ways, however, it will be a relief to conscientious 
ritish public opinion to be no longer directly responsible for 
principle which has been honoured so much more in the 
f 1 than the observance. The pretence is dropped that 
the British Government is protecting people for whom, in 
ractical politics, it can apparently do nothing. Whether 
uthern Rhodesia, with its 140,000 whites, can afford all 
the trappings of Dominion status is another matter. 


* * * 


Pressure on Czech Workers 


There seems to be no end to the exhortations and 
devices by which the Czech Communist leaders attempt to 
reconcile the growing inertia of the Czech workers with 
the growing demands of the Soviet Union. According to 
the latest arrangements the original Five-Year Plan is to 
be fulfilled in this, its third year, in many branches of 
industry, including coal and raw steel, and next year in 
many more. But according to Mr Zapotocky, the Prime 
Minister, the fulfilment of the plan’s targets “is neither 
organised nor smooth.” They are usually reached, but only 
by last-minute spurts (sturmovstina) and by “ a whole series 
of extraordinary measures.” 


The old policy of more or less bribing workers to achieve 
their maximum output has, in fact, not produced good 
results. Wages have risen and with them production costs, 
but productivity has declined. Works managers, who up 
to now have had no limits placed on their wage bills, have 
frequently evaded the wages regulations so that workers 
have often been paid more than they really deserved. Under 
the new system introduced at the beginning of this month, 
the amount of each enterprise’s “ wage fund ” will be worked 
out in advance, and it will only receive the full amount 
if it has completely fulfilled its planned production targets. 
It is true that the concern will receive an additional sum 
if it exceeds its target ; but it is expected that the general 
effect of the new system will be to force the worker to work 
considerably harder to maintain his present wages. 


At the same time a concerted effort is being made to 
boost production by overcoming the widespread prejudices 
of ordinary workers against stakhanovite methods. But Mr 
Zapotocky, who a year ago was strongly advocating higher 
rewards for shockworkers, is now forced to point out that 
“we are not out to create shockworker prima donnas,” and 
that the real stakhanovite works for the good of the com- 
munity as a whole and not for his own personal profit. In 
view of the new drive to get more out of the workers for 
less reward, he could hardly take any other line. It is 
probable, however, that this drive will deepen the divisions 
already existing among the Communist leaders just as it 
will certainly infuriate the workers. 


* *x t 
French Tax Dodgers 


Tuesday night’s vote of confidence in M. Queuille’s 
government by 311 to 240 may at last have put an end 
for the moment to the several weeks of wrangling over the 
French budget. Increases in taxation amounting to over 

50 million have in effect been as unavoidable ; 
they ane recognised to be part of the price of rearmament and 
inevitable in view of the increase in government expenditure 
caused by the inflation now suffusing the French economy. 
This settlement, however, should not be regarded as more 


than a temporary factor in stabilising prices and propping uP 
the currency. Indeed, it is to be hoped that it only defers 
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HOTELS 
GR 


Ashley Courtenay 


“ He has indeed better bettered expectation.” 
Hardly a day goes by without some letiers of 
thanks, with some such expression as ~ you have 
never once let me down.” May the good work 
continue, is my humble prayer. Perhaps I can 
help you tn your choice of where to stay. My 
* Shop Window ” should be cut out for reference. 
For other districts please write me, 
stamped-addressed envelope, to 68, St James's 
Street, London, 3.W 1. 


WKHURST, Kent. COLLINGWOOD 
HOUSE HOTEL. In this historic and lovely 
Georgian home, the art of gracious living is 
still practised. Warmth, unusual comfort and a 
high standard of catering will be your lot, 
For Brochure write: N. Allan-Smith. Tel. : 
3350. 

HYTHE, Kent. HOTEL IMPERIAL. Holiday 
this year on the Kentish Coast, at this mag- 
nificentiy equipped hotel facing the sea. 50 
acres garden, private Golf Course. A large num- 
ber of rooms with private bath; some private 
suites. Fine Ballroom and Cocktail Lounge. 
AA, RAC. Tel: 67441. 
LYNMOUTH. TORS HOTEL. “Stands by 
itself.” Not only in a beautiful setting, but 
in personal service and comfort, As nearly 
. perfect a base as you could wish, for ali the 
recreational and sight-seeing attractions of 
North Devon. Write for Brochure ©, Tel. : 
Lynton $236. 
MINEHEAD, Somerset. NORTHFIELD. 
Situated in 3 acrea of grounds, aims at high 
standards of catering and comfort AT ANY 
TIME OF THE YEAR. Convalescence? 
A Honeymoon? Of just in holiday mood? 
Exmoor, the sea, and Northfield make a happy 
combination. Tel.: 864. 
NEWQUAY, Cornwall. HEADLAND HOTEL. 
For your May or June honeymoon. Billiards, 
Bridge, Dancing, Tennis, Surfing, magnificent 
sands. 13-hole Golf Course adjoining. Good 
food, well-stocked cellars, attractive Cocktail 
Ber and Sun Lounge. Every room with a sea 
view, (Private bathrooms available). Early 
booking advisable. Write W. Polglaze. Tel. : 
2211. 
WR. NEWQUAY, Cornwall, GLENDORGAL. 
Nigel Tangye offers you the perfect holiday by 
the sea. Private steps to Atlantic surf-bathing 
and golden sands. 10 acres of private coastline 
grounds, Own farm produce; cream, milk, 
Ubildren’s paradise; comfort and rest for 
adults. Fully booked August. Tel: Mew- 
quay 2849. 













































ST. MAWES, Corawall. HOTEL TRESANTON. 
Lovely Country House in sheltered bay. 
Beautifully furnished, every modern conveni- 
ence. First-class cuisine; Club bar; terms 
from 30/- per day. Trains met Truro. Resi- 
deat Manager, A. Miles Humbert. Tel.: 322. 


SALCOMBE, 8. Devon. TIDES REACH 
HOTEL. What a lovely address for a seaside 
—e Pe ot Oe ote & 4 waty heat 

boats, fishing, bathing and fine walks, 
are added the finishing touches of comfortable 
accommodation, good fare and ample garage 
space. Tel.: 238. 


SAUNTON SANDS HOTEL, Nr. BRAUNTON, 
N. Devon. Overlooking Bideford Bay. Al 
that is best in a modern Hotel. Squash, 
Dancing, etc. Golf at Saunton Golf Chub. 
Fully licensed. Spring terms 33/- daily. 
a met by appointment. Tel.: Croyde 


SIDMOUTH, Devon. BELMONT HOTEL. 
A.A. Appointed. A first-class luxury hotel, 
noted for its excellent food, and occupying the 
finest position extending to the sea front. 
Through-coaches daily from Waterloo. Private 
Suites. Gas fires. Private bathrooms. Lift. 
Fully licensed. Tel.: Sidmouth 1261. 





RAVENSCAR, 
Scarborough. 


RAVEN HALL HOTEL 


A completely self-contained, fully licensed 
holiday hotel. Heated sea-water Bathing Pool, 
9-hole Golf Course, Putting, Hard Tennis, 
Bowls, Billiards, Dancing (Orchestra)—all free 
to residents. Riding available. Fully inclusive 
— 35/- to 47/6 per day. Tel.: Cloughton 





SCARBOROUGH, 
ROYAL HOTEL 


Comfortable, Civilised, Stimulating. 
For all that it offers, the value is extraordinary. 
Terms 29/- to 39/- per day. 
Managing Director, T. Laughton. 





TORQUAY’S 
GRAND HOTEL 
Grand in name, grand in position, grand in 
everything It offers. 


With a view to a grand family holiday this year, 
write E. Paul for detailed brochure. Tei.: 2234, 
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Whenever Export figures are quoted there comes the accustomed 
reference to ‘ expert British Crafismanship’. But... have 
you ever stopped to ask yourself... 


“Who are Britains Craftsmen?” 


Introducing Herbert Martin. Many years ago he learned the 
craft of fitting a frame with teazle heads for finishing fine 
woollens. This age-old process was one of the factors that made 
British cloth pre-eminent throughout the world... and that is 
today helping raise woollen exports to new records. * 


But does craftsmanship mean only handcraftsmanship? Consider, 
for instance, the manufacture of the cloth from the spun wool, 
The care and skill necessary in weaving, dyeing and finishing to 
established standards of quality ...and to modern demands of 

output. Craftsmanship gives the answer though it may be difficult 

to single out one man or one part of the process. For must there 
not be craftsmanship at every stage if the finished article is to be a 
masterpiece? Monsanto think so and they follow this rule in making 
chemicals for a long list of British industries. In the spinning, weaving, 
dyeing and finishing of fine textiles Monsanto chemicals play a vital and 
increasing part. 


* Illustration: Courtesy of Mr. H. Martin and Messrs. Hunt & Winterbotham Lid. Cam, Glas. 
if onsanto make over 200 chemicals for use in industry, Of 


ly varying application, they all conform to the highest 
skandards of craftsmanship in chemical manufacture, 





MONSANTO CHEMICALS LIMITED 
8 Waterloo Place, London, S.W.1 
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THE FIGHT OF 
OUR LIVES 


PRESIDENT TRUMAN has made a speech 
saying that selfishness and greed are tearing 
the U.S. apart. It is more than that. It is the 
civilisation of the world that selfishness and greed 
have been tearing apart with increasing destruc- 
tiveness for more than a century, and the evil is 
in Britain as much as America. 


Let us realise this: the world is in the state 
that we deserve. Men make the state of the world 
by the state of their minds. If there is conflict 
everywhere, that is what our ideas of self-interest 
have led to, undisciplined by sufficient care for the 
good of our fellow men. 


Listening to the talkers of clap-trap among us, 
one might get the impression that the evil was 
exclusive to those who seek to pile up profits. It 
is not. Every group in society, from top to 
bottom, is poisoned by those who live for them- 
selves alone. 


These are people who have shrunk. If life for 
them becomes joyless and empty, that, too, is what 
happens when people shrink all their interests upon 
themselves. 


But there is hope for us today just because 
this is being realised. There is hope in the 
effort within Britain for social justice. There is 
hope when a President of the United States can 


make a great moral appeal to defend and advance 
spiritual values in the world. 


It is no good getting morbid about our troubles. 
It is perilous to run away from them. There is 
a cure for boredom and depression and that is to 
feel that we are part of a community who are out 
to make life for everybody worth the living. 


Our age is challenged to make civilisation live. 


It is in the minds of men that the fight will be 
decided. 





Reprinted from the 
editorial column of the 
Daily Mirror of April 5. 
The Daily Mirror’s net 
sale—over four and a 
half million — exceeds 
that of any other daily 
newspaper in the world. 
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WHEN IT’S A QUESTION OF TIME... 





*SOMEWHERE in the building’ may easily mean half an hour's wais 
and innumerable interruptions of other people’s work and business 
lost, just because someone ‘can’t find Mr. Smith’. This kind of 
thing does not happen in the best organised businesses. T.R. Siaff 
Location locates anyone in a matter of moments, no matter where 


they are in the building. Internal Telephones, 
Internal Broadcasting, 
Time Recorders, 
installed and 
maintained under 
guarantee by 


SERVICE 
speeds production Telephone Rentals Ltd, 
—thot's T.R. Service. 


DETAILS FROM HEAD OFFICE, DEPT. £.15 KENT HOUSE, RUTLAND GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.7, 
OR NEAREST BRANCH . BELFAST . BIRMINGHAM . BRISTOL . CARDIFF . DUBLIN 
GLASGOW . LEEDS . LONDON . MANCHESTER . NEWCASTLE . SHEFFIELD 
OVERSEAS <: JOHANNESBURG CAPE TOWN . PARIS . BRUSSELS 
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Frequent tae British 
Services ——Airmanship 





THAT'S WHY 
EXPERIENCED TRAVELLERS 
FLY BRITISH 


BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION 
AND BRITISH EUROPEAN AIRWAYS 
offer services to and from nearly 70 countries 
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until after the elections—now likely to be held on June 
roth—a more thoroughgoing review of French revenue and 
fiscal policy, which is very badly needed This ought no 
longer to be just a matter of slipping from one government 
compromise to another, but should involve a revolution in 
the whole administrative and political approach to the 
problem of French taxation, ! 


M. Edgar Faure, the Minister for the Budget, put his finger 
on some of the trouble at the beginning of the month— 
though his touch was far too delicate to have much effect. 
In France, he said, direct taxes only account for 30 per 
cent of the central government’s revenue, compared with 
70 per cent in the United States and 60 per cent in Britain. 
The one-third of the ulation which lives on the land, 
he also suggested, virtually only pays its taxes by receiving 
low prices for its produce ; it does not pay them in# normal 
form. The peasants in other words, as many Frenchmen 
know, are not being taxed in proportion to their genuine 
resources and are not carrying their fair share of the load. 
Nor can any other conclusion be drawn from the statistics 
of direct taxation than that evasion of income tax and 
concealment of real wealth in the nation at large have reached 
alarming proportions. 

M. Faure claimed that the average French income per 
head is only one-third of that in Britain, and hence that in 
France the real burden of taxation at its present level is 
heavier than in Britain. But this is to gloss over simple 
facts which all can see, and to run counter to observations 
which can be made in the everyday life of the French middle- 
class business community ; the total number of income tax 
payers, for instance, is far too low to make sense when 
compared with the number of car owners. What is happen- 
ing is that taxes are being scrupulously collected from the 
lower and fixed incomes but not from the higher ; and while 
British incomes probably are higher than French, the average 
difference is by no means as great as the figures at present 
suggest. With constitutional reform now out of the way, 
this question of fiscal reform should be one of the very 
first to be tackled by whatever government comes to power 
with a fresh mandate at the approaching general elections. 


* * * 


Mr Webb Looks Ahead 


The Minister of Food is having an anxious time. Food 
stocks are low, imports of many of the main rationed foods 
are smaller than they were twelve months ago, and bad 
weather appears to be reducing the volume of home-produced 
food. It is perhaps to distract his own as well as the house- 
wife’s attention from shortages in the next few months that 
Mr Webb has announced that in August the meat ration will 
be increased to 1s. 8d. a week. That is not to say that the 
British public will get twice the present quantity of meat. 
In the first place, home-killed meat is dearer than imported 
meat, and in August and September the ration is likely to 
be met almost entirely from home supplies. Secondly, the 
retail prices of many foodstuffs will shortly be increased. 
When asked whether the increase in the meat ration was 
induced by a rise in price or by the increased quantity 
available, Mr Webb replied rather cryptically that “it is 
the expected result of an increase in home production at 
that time of the year.” He had admitted earlier that the 
Possible rise in prices had been taken into account when 
‘stimating the increase in the meat ration. 


In August, then, the consumer may get by quantity some 
5° per cent more meat than at nt. But in July and 
Possibly in June, too, he may well get 50 per cent less than 
at present—or, at worst, no meat at all. The absence of 
Ar gentine supplies and the reduction in supplies from 
Australia and New Zealand, caused by shipping difficulties, 


are imposing a severe strain on the Ministry’s distribution 
system. The increased home killings this spring have 
anon uced meat 


brought a temporary relief, but as 


9il 


cannot be stored the problem of finding sufficient supplies 
in the earlier summer months remains. 


Eggs are another source of worry for the Minister, aad 
the weather is blamed for it. Because of the heavy rains, 
the so-called “spring flush” of eggs has not materialised 
and the allocation is still one per ration book per week. 
Rumours in the trade suggest that hens are laying almost 
as well as ever, but that the eggs are being preserved for 
distribution later in the year—perhaps for distribution when 
the meat ration disappears. Some unkind people have even 
said that the eggs are being preserved to augment the rations 
for visitors to the Festival. But the scarcity really reflects 
the folly of the Ministry’s buying policy. It could have 
obtained supplies from the Netherlands, Denmark and other 
European countries. No matter how unseasonal the weather, 
private trade never reduced the supply of eggs to one per 

rson per week, let alone when output per hen-shift 


is at its peak. 
. * 


Gambling 


The report of the Royal Commission on gambling,* 
published this week, is sensible and well argued. It finds 
that many of the arguments of those who oppose gambling 
are much exaggerated. It is true that a large proportion 
of the adult population gambles, but very few appear to do 
80 to excess ; the net personal expenditure on gambling— 
about £70 million a year—is a great deal less than such 
bodies as the Churches’ Committee had calculated. The 
commission thinks that moderate gambling does no serious 
harm to the characters of gamblers or to the community 
in general, and it states as a principle that: 

It is the concern of the state that gambling, like other 
indulgencies such as the drinking of alcoholic liquor, should 
be kept within reasonable bounds, but this does not imply 
that there is anything inherently wrong in it. 

It follows, therefore, that the state should control gambling 
as it does drinking but should not attempt to prohibit it 
altogether. 


The subsequent proposal that betting shops for off-the- 
course cash bets should be allowed under licence, and strict 
police control, would seem, however, to be a moderate 
encouragement rather than a deterrent to gambling. Both 
the bookmakers’ associations and the Churches’ Committee, 
in an unusual alliance, were strongly against the suggestion 
when it was put to them. Yet it is a logical development 
of the argument for state control as against prohibition, and 
it is the only way to avoid the evils of street betting which 
is virtually uncontrollable. The scheme recommended by 
the commission is very similar to the present system of 
licensing public houses, with safeguards against loitering and 
excessive gambling as there are against excessive drinking. 
There is no reason to suppose that such betting shops will 
encourage gambling addicts any more than public houses 
encourage drunkards. And it is better to keep the addicts 
who exist in the open, where they can be watched and 
controlled, than to conceal them in alleys and dark corners. 

The commission’s other proposals are less controversial. 
They would clear up the tangle of gambling legislation, 
remove anomalies in the gaming and lottery laws, and more 
strictly supervise and control football pools. They are pro- 
posals with which few people will disagree, and it is to be 
hoped that legislation to put them into force will not be 
delayed. 


* * * 


The Powers of the Central Land Board 


Last year, in the case of Earl Fitzwilliam’s Wentworth 
Estates Co. v. Minister of Town and Country Planning, the 
Court held that the Central Land Board had power, under 
the Town and Country Planning Act, 1947, to buy com- 
pulsorily land available for immediate development in order 


* HMSO. 4s. 6d. 
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to compel the owner to part with it at its “existing use” 
value and no more. Last week the Court of Appeal, by a 
majority, confirmed this decision. But it gave leave for the 
matter to be taken to the House of Lords. 


The dissenting judgment of Lord Justice Denning con- 
tained a survey of the basic functions and powers of the 
Central Land Board and the Minister—and also, by implica- 
tion, of the position of all subordinate but partially inde- 
pendent governmental agencies. The board, his lordship 
said, had power to buy land compulsorily, not at discretion 
but in the performance of the duties laid on it by Parliament. 
Those duties were to assess and collect the development 
charge on land and to administer the compensation fund for 
lost development rights. It was admitted that the board 
could buy land to “test the market,” for the development 
charge was based on a market figure. But the board was not, 
in his lordship’s view, concerned with the promotion of land 
development itself. That was the function of the local 
authorities. In any event the board had not acted to promote 
the development of this particular piece of land. It had acted 
to enable it to be developed at a particular price, and that was 
quite another thing. It was the promotion of a particular 
policy adopted by the board. 


Lord Justice Denning then turned to the 1947 Act. He 
pointed out that Parliament had nowhere said that land could 
only be sold at its existing use value, nor had it authorised 
anyone else to make such a law. Parliament had assumed 
that, if a purchaser of undeveloped land had to pay a charge 
on development, he would pay the seller no more than its 
existing value. This expectation has not been fulfilled. Yet, 
instead, his lordship said, the Central Land Board was itself 
attempting to enforce such a policy by the use of its com- 
pulsory powers to buy land, which was tantamount to legis- 
lation by the board. He came to the conclusion that the ulti- 
mate object of the board, and of the Minister, was not lawful. 
It was capricious in operation and it was based on the views 
of expediency which a government department might enter- 
tain. In the result, he would have allowed the appeal. The 
consideration of these arguments by the House of Lords will 
have great interest and importance. 


* * * 
Housing Discrepancies 


Students of the economics of housing have been pro- 
vided with invaluable information by the Institute of Munici- 
pal Treasurers and Accountants. For the first time the 
mstitute has published a return of housing statistics. It 
covers the year ended March, 1950, and is thus more up to 
date, as well as much more comprehensive, than any govern- 
ment figures. All the large and many of the smaller housing 
authorities are covered, and the statistics include costs of 
building and repairs, rents, subsidies and details of housing 
revenue accounts. They will stimulate many comments and 
comparisons. In 1949-50 three-bedroomed houses cost 
£2,320 each to build in East Ham, but £1,301 in Tynemouth. 
Bristol was spending {£1,825 on each house, charged a net 
rent of 17s. per week, and had a very high additional rate 
subsidy. In Manchester and Liverpool comparable houses 
cost about £1,450, there was no extra rate subsidy, and net 
rents were 10s. and 13s. 1d., respectively. The returns 
suggest a number of reasons for these discrepancies but leave 
some unexplained. In future it should be possible for public 
opinion to be much better informed about the results of 
housing policy. 

* * 
A Feast of Art 


Anyone with any interest in the arts may feel pleasure 
and pride in the programme of the “Season of the Arts” 
which will take place in London in May and June. In 
number and variety the concerts and exhibitions, plays, 
operas and ballets offer the richest of feasts, almost too rich 
since most people will be able to taste only a few of the 
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dishes set out for them. The official souvenir programmet 
is aS attractive as its contents promise to be. 


The Festival of Britain has provided not only an oppor- 
tunity for the display of the talent of the past but also , 
stimulus to new work. The Arts Council says frankly that 
it has used the Festival as a lever to establish the operatic 
tradition more firmly and has therefore “ commissioned, 
promoted and coaxed new operas into existence.” Seven 
operas are being written for the Festival. Two new ballets 
in the programme have also been specially commissioned, 
though ballet needs little external stimulus. The South Bank 
has provided an opportunity to commission murals, decorations 
and sculpture by artists who established their reputation jus 
before the war, and the Arts Council has also organised ap 
art competition which will be exhibited. But the major part 
of all the exhibitions and performances is naturally devoted 
to the productions of the past. Most impressive of all is the 
programme of concerts. Sir Malcolm Sargent, in a prefa- 
tory note, rightly draws attention to the immense growth 
in musical appreciation and musical output over the last 
hundred years. Where there were tens of concerts for the 
1851 Exhibition there are hundreds for 1951, and these are 
not confined to the more conventional kinds in the Albert 
Hall and the new Festival Hall. The great variety of contem- 
porary performers is demonstrated by the wealth of choral 
music in churches, serenade concerts and string orchestra 
concerts. Whatever industrial prowess the South Bank 
exhibits, whatever frivolity Battersea Park can provide. 
London can be justly proud that it can make so large 2 
display of the arts. eye. 

*“Tondon Season of the Arts.” Arts Council of Great 
Britain. 2s. 


Retrenchment versus Reform 


In the desultory debate on Chancery Reform which 
took place last week in the House of Lords, the Lord 
Chancellor made a few significant remarks which are 
strikingly illustrative of a sore and growing evil of our 
days ... viz., the confounding of parsimony with 
economy, and the disposition to purchase cheap govern- 
ment at any cost, however dear. . . . What ought to be 
done dares not be done, because our senators take a 
narrow, partial, short-sighted view of their duties, and 
forget that they have other and higher functions than that 
of guardians of the public purse. They forget that they 
are intrusted with the money of the nation in order that 
they may purchase therewith those blessings which the 
nation needs, and on which its happiness and prosperity 
depends. They forget that their duty is so to dispense the 
public revenue as to further most effectually those objects 
which the public has at heart, and for which the com- 
munity submits to be taxed ; and that if the first of these 
is defence against foreign foes, the second at least is the 
administration of prompt, rigid, and impartial justice at 
home. For this they ought to feel, as the country feels, 
that no price can be too high; and if the additional 
number of Equity Judges required to clear off arrears of 
Chancery business, and to prevent any such accumulation 
in future, involved an increase in the civil list of £100,000 
a year, the amount should be voted without a scruple or 
a murmur. ... The point most important to be brought 
out and fixed clearly in the popular mind is that the 
sticklers for “cheap government” in the House are the 
supporters of mal-administration; that matters have 
reached a point at which Retrenchment and Reform no 
longer go hand in hand, but are pitted against one another; 
—that, in a word, the party who would save the money of 
the people, and the party who would spend it well, are 
distinct, and at issue. 


The Economist 


April 19, 1851 
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Letters to the Editor 


The British Colonial Army 
Sir,—I should like, if I may, to add 


one or two points to your admirable 
article of April 14th. My only criticism 
of it is that it deals entirely with Africa, 
to the exclusion of the other parts of the 
colonial empire. 

Lam convinced that the first principle 
in raising a volunteer colonial army is 
that it should be on a lang-service basis 
and that its officers should find their 
careers in it, as happened in the case of 
the old Indian Army, and not be seconded 
for short periods from the British Army. 


But the colonial empire can help in 
other ways as well, Far too many 
British battalions and batteries are en- 
gaged in garrison duty overseas when 
they ought either to be in Germany or 
in the strategic reserve in this country, 
and they could be replaced by specially- 
raised colonial units which for various 
reasons would not normally form part of 
afield army. Both the Royal Navy and 
the Royal Air Force too seem to be 
largely ignoring the possibilities of direct 
enlistment from the colonial empire. 
There was a time when Maltese enlisted 
in large numbers in the navy and were 
encouraged to do so. During the last 
war several thousand Jamaicans served 
in the Royal Air Force. Why do we 
not use our imagination and think of the 
jobs in our world-wide military commit- 
ments where colonial volunteers could 
add to our strength ? 


It seems too as if we have not con- 
sidered the possibilities of the colonial 
empire over rearmament. We in this 
country are at our wits’ end for man- 
power; yet in Jamaica, Barbados and 
Malta there is unfortunately a permanent 
surplus of labour. Why not build small 
arms factories on the spot as we did in 
India and where there are existing fac- 
tories give orders for boots and shoes, 
clothing and other necessary equipment ? 


This question of defence should not 
be bedevilled by perverted politics. It 
is Not a question of the colonies being 
asked to fight for us or we for them. We 
both share the same peril and should 
pool our effort. Surely too in training 
the colonies for self-government we are 
only doing our duty if we teach them 
the need for  self-defence.—Yours 
faithfully, Davip GaMMANS 


House of Commons 


Incidence of Income Tax 


Sir—Two years ago I sent you some 
particles regarding the percentage of 
has firm’s employees paying up to one 

our's pay per week in income tax. I am 
oe sending you similar figures which 

ning home one or two salient points, 
First, the average wage in two years 
- risen from just over 2s. 6d. to just 
a &t 38. 6d. per hour. Secondly, the in- 
3 a in wages has resulted in a greater 

Mber of employees paying income tax, 
Yet there are still many who only contri- 


bute one hour’s pay per week towards 


the inland revenue. 
Out of 160 employees engaged in high 


quality automobile and general 
engineering : — 


IO§ per cent pay no tax at all. 
6} per cent pay up to Is. per head per 


week, 


4% per cent pay up to 2s. per head per 


week. 


3} per cent pay up to 3s. per head per 


week. 


This means that exactly 25 per cent 
pay less than one hour’s pay per week 
income tax, a drop of § per cent com- 
pared with two years ago. It is still 
abundantly clear that the greater part 
of the income tax from concerns such as 


ours is contributed by skilled operatives 


and executives. 


Thirdly, the difference in pay between 
unskilled, semi-skilled and skilled labour 
is now so narrow that there is little in- 
centive to serve apprenticeships as was 
the practice fifteen to twenty years ago. 


This results in an increasing difficulty in 


obtaining skilled labour, and a tendency 
for mediocrity to spread throughout in- 
dustry. The only way to keep up the 
quality of output is to employ more 
administrative and executive staff with a 
consequent rise in overhead costs.— 
Yours faithfully, A. J. GURNEY 
Laystall Engineering Company, 
London, S.E.1 


Moral Disarmament 


Sir,—The statesmen and publicists of 
the West are criticised by you—I think 
rightly—for their dignified rejoinders to 
Communist propaganda. You say of 
them in your issue of March 24th (page 
668) : 

If they find it difficult to grasp what 
is required of them, let them imagine 
themselves involved in a permanent 
international general election. No local 
oe however inexperienced, is so 
oolish as to think that he stands a chance 
at the polls without the aid of an active 
party machine. 

Your diagnosis is accurate, but the 
remedy prescribed is not in the local 
politician’s book. You advocate 

A permanent machine for western 

litical warfare . . . firing [more words, 

suppose] incessantly into the enemy’s 
ranks. 

Local politicians, of all grades of 
experience, know that patronage rather 
than clever words produces results. The 
American and, I imagine, the British and 
other so-called democratic political 
systems were successful because instead 
of, or in addition to, words, the party in 
power provided for voters more substan- 
tial things, and left the final distribution 
to local politicians. The conventional 
verbal obligato is, of course, always 
faithfully played, but neither the central 
nor the local politician depends on it for 
results ; they know that only special and 
specified advantages will produce votes 
and loyalty. The Democratic Party does 


not appeal to New Yorkers via New 
York’s Republican Governor, but 
through local democratic politicians who 
pass around jobs, post offices and other 
federal benefits. 


You seem to think, as do our states- 
men and politicians, that help should be 
given only to governments of whom we 
approve. I am not proposing that we 
help Franco, Chiang Kai-shek and 
Stalin to tighten their grips on their sub- 
jects. However, instead of withdrawing 
into splendid isolation, I suggest that the 
problem of inducing the Spaniards to 
act and vote “right” be handled with 
the same intelligence as are our local 
political problems. 


There is nothing improper in Wash- 
ington dealing with Spaniards the same 
way as it does with Californians or 
Marylanders. While we know next to 
nothing about the game of broadcasting 
ideologies, we know how to appeal to 
people through local politicians. Also 
we could offer more than the Russians ; 
instead of bliss in a Marxist paradise, or 
a commissarship when the proletariat 
comes to power, we could offer cash on 
the barrel-head, or the wheat, shoes and 
tractors that our friends-to-be could 
enjoy here and now.—Yours faithfully, 

New York PauL KOLIscH 


Farming Merry-Go-Round 


Sir,—In your article on the new agri- 
cultural prices in The Economist of 
April 7th you state that “it is not 
physically possible to bring about a fur- 
ther rapid increase in the output of 
British agriculture.” As it stands this 
statement is only partially true. For 
instance, a greater use of fertilisers offers 
means of a significant and rapid increase. 
A recent survey of fertiliser practice 
(Agricultural Progress, Vol. XXIV, 1949) 
indicates that the application of an extra 
100,000 tons of nitrogen would increase 
total energy production of British agri- 
culture by at least 5 per cent. A greater 
use of other fertilisers and of lime should 
also result in yet greater yields. Even 
allowing for the rise in fertiliser con- 
sumption since the survey was made, 
there is undoubtedly great scope for 
increasing output in this way. 


The curtailment of the fertiliser sub- 
sidy last year was, therefore, probably 
unsound. For when cuts in expenditure 
are necessary, many farmers find ferti- 
liser purchases the easiest and, thereby, 
the first item to reduce.—Yours 
faithfully, Tuos. Eastwoop 


School of Agriculture, Cambridge 


British Universities 


Sir,—It is to be hoped that time will 
justify Mr Petty’s statement, in his letter 
in The Economist of April 14th, that a 
college lecturer whose work is of 
university standard will receive under 
the 1951 Burnham Technical Scale a 
salary of {£1,000 rising to £1,150 per 
annum. There is nothing in the report 
which says that this must be so. Such 4 
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salary grade has indeed been established 
and a teacher placed in it must be on 
that scale, but the local authority has 
full discretion whether anyone, in fact, 
shall be so placed. Local authorities 
have been asked to reduce expenditure 
on education, and they are bound to 
think of the rates. It is not surprising 
that among technical teachers there is a 
feeling that national funds should be 
more responsible for technical college 
expenditure than is at present the case. 


It is agreed that the scale quoted by 
Mr Petty can stand comparison with 
that offered to the lecturing staffs of 
universities, but that is not the end of 
the matter. Investigation will show that 
terms are longer in the technical college 
than in the university, and the weekly 
teaching hours are also longer.—Yours 
faithfully, S. RUBINSTEIN 


Derby Technical College 


Helping Discharged 
Prisoners 


Sir,—I am grateful to you for having 
drawn your readers’ attention to the in- 
quiry into the work of the Discharged 
Prisoners’ Aid Societies. There are 
nearly 60 such societies in England and 
Wales, and the aid they render is largely 
material: a little money, sometimes a 
job. 


Most delinquents, whatever their in- 
tellectual and physical development, are 
emotionally immature. Their offence is 
frequently the outcome of a failure to 
adjust themselves to the demands of life. 
When such people are sent to prison 


they are not only removed from these 
demands ; there are precious few alterna- 
tive incentives to positive action open to 
them. Their lives are ordered for them 
by someone else, and such little work as 
they are allowed to do (between 19 and 
25 hours per week in local prisons) is 
usually dull. 


On release they return to a hostile 
society. If they are to be helped to be- 
come responsible and constructive 
members of society, they must be shown 
how to fight their own battles, how to 
channel their energies, and how to us¢ 
the sometimes inadequate equipment at 
their disposal to the best advantage. 
Material aid is usually required. But 
something much more subtle and com- 
prehensive is needed: a rehabilitation 
service which begins when the offender 
is sentenced and which ought not to end 
until he has managed to readjust him- 
self wherever readjustment is possible.— 
Yours faithfully, HucGuH J. KLARE 

Howard League for Penal Reform, 

London, S.W.1 


Decimal Weights 


Sir,—Mr Rawson Gardiner, in your 
issue of March 3rd, pleaded for a decimal 
currency. The advantages it offers may 
indeed be considerable, but I should be 
far more concerned to see the United 
Kingdom adopt the metric system for 
weights and measures, especially for 
medical prescriptions. Someone I know 
well has to take a daily dose of a certain 
medicine, one of whose characteristics 
is to act as a soporific. It is important 
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for his health that this dose should not 
vary. On one occasion, finding himself 
deprived of his English source of supply 
of this drug, he called upon a French 
doctor for a corresponding Prescription 
in a French drug. _ The attempt at con. 
version was made jointly by the patient 
and the doctor but, like all human actiy;- 
ties, was subject to error, and for a few 
days my friend found himself frequently 
overcome by an irresistible desire to 
sleep. The conversion sums were gone 
over again, and it was found that the 
doctor was prescribing an overdose. 


As soon as he could, my friend re. 
turned to his English drugs and their 
English quantities. Four years later he 
found himself in the same predicament 
as before ; he had lost his earlier pres. 
cription, and again had to go to a doctor 
to get a new French prescription. There 
was the same attempt at conversion; 
once more it went wrong—this time in 
the opposite direction—and my friend 
was involved in an accident which might 
easily have proved fatal not merely to 

» but to completely innocent 
third parties. 

You will tell me that it should not be 
very difficult to convert grains into milli- 
_ My reply is that neither my 
riend nor his doctors were stupid men; 
yet a mistake was made. Is there really 
any virtue in the grain that makes it 
worth preserving ? I believe that in the 
United States, which still counts in miles 
and pounds, the metric system has been 
adopted for medical prescriptions. | 
suggest that it is time to do so in the 
United Kingdom.—Yours faithfully, 

Paris G. H. G.N. 


Books and Publications 
Window on J. S. Mill 


John Stuart Mill and Harriet Taylor: Their Friendship and Subsequent 
Marriage. By F. A. Hayek. Routledge and Kegan Paul, 320 pages. 183. 


The patron saint of British Socialism 
is a mysterious figure. Despite the noble 
“ Autobiography,” several volumes of 
letters and a stiff little “ Life” by Bain, 
to most readers he has never come alive. 
On this evidence, even his modern 
admirers may perhaps be excused for 
thinking of him as a tender-hearted prig, 
a rationalising bore mainly memorable 
for being so much the wisest of Victorian 
radicals. 


Professor Hayek’s book should remedy 
this injustice. In it he has published for 
the first time the surviving correspon- 
dence between Mill and Mrs Taylor 
together with all the extracts from the 
letters and diaries of their contempor- 
aries that throw any light on their long 
courtship and short marriage. He has 
arranged his material with great art and 
provided a commentary, admirable in 
brevity and taste, clearly founded on long 
research. The result is a most moving 
and fascinating book. It will become the 
indispensable companion of the “ Auto- 
biography” because it tells us much 
more than Mill did himself about the 
years of his prime. Over half of Mill’s 
own story is devoted to the 24 years of 


his life before he met Mrs Taylor, and 
much of the rest describes the public 
work of the glum widowerhood which 
started 28 years later. The deepest 
experiences of the intervening period, 
all his thirties and all his forties, he 
walled up behind a few brief pages of 
fulsome but colourless eulogy. Professor 
Hayek’s patient excavations have dis- 
interred some vivid fragments of the 
greatest psychological interest. He has 
modestly refrained from filling in the 
gaps, and the whole picture may be 
variously interpreted, but a brief, incom- 
plete summary will suggest the-value 
of his discoveries. 

When Mill was twenty he had a severe 
depressive illness. It was perhaps to 
be expected after the long years of sub- 
jection to his bully of a father. He him- 
self describes how his recovery dated 
from his reading about a boy who on his 
father’s death resolved to replace him in 
the family. It seems to have been 
largely by plucking his father out of his 
heart that poor Mill restored his sanity, 
though the simultaneous discovery that 
“the cultivation of the feelings ” had 
become “one of the cardinal points of 


og 


my ethical and philosophical creed” 
must have helped. A year or so after his 
recovery he met Mrs Taylor for the first 
time. He fell quickly, deeply and 
permanently in love. She seems to have 
been a most delightful person: a year 
younger than he, beautiful, witty, excit- 
able, and brave. Though at first con- 
tentedly married, and the mother of 
three small children, she soon returned 
his passion. After various troubles she 
imposed a strange arrangement on her 
husband, a worthy among these 
swans, by which her time was divided 
between the two men: Mr Taylor, “an 
obtuse, most joyous natured man,” 
according to Carlyle and “the pink of 
social hospitali and Mill, shy, withered, 
twitching, » again according 10 
Carlyle, “innocent as a sucking dove.” 
The strain on poor John must have 
been tremendous. He continued to live 
at home, and to work under his father 
at East India House. Harriet was never 
mentioned in the family: James Mill 
tried it once, and it is pleasant to record 
that after John’s reply made no second 
was another nervous 
James ae a= 
forgave them. He 
withdrew from all social life and went 
for long holidays abroad with his Harriet. 
fact he hid, and worshipped at 4 
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it seems, it went on for twenty 

- years in which the public saw 
him only as he worked steadily at India 
House, published two great treatises, 
and did an immense amount of serious 

litical journalism. At last John 
Taylor died, devotedly nursed by 
Harriet. On April 21, 1851, a century 
ago today, Mill at last married her, He 
was then close on forty-five. And it is 
curious to record that at the same time 
he picked quarrels with all his own 
family and never willingly saw them 
again. Professor Hayek prints a furious 
letter that Mill sent to one of his 
brothers and a most touching protest 
from a sister. John and Harriet went off 
to live in seclusion at Blackheath with 
the younger Taylors, and we have a 
brief glimpse of him extemporising wild 
music on the piano after tea. 

Very soon they were both ill—both 
were tuberculous—and they had to spend 
much time apart, one or the, other too 
ill or too busy to travel. The two 
chapters given to Mill’s letters home 
during a six months’ trip he made to 
France and Italy in successful search for 
health are the happiest in the book, and 
have even a glint of humour. But while 
John recovered Harriet still weakened. 
Their tale ends abruptly in 1858. They 
had been detained in London longer 
than usual into the autumn while John’s 
retirement from India House was 
arranged. On the journey to their 
beloved Riviera Mrs Mill caught cold, 
pneumonia followed, and she died at 
Avignon. They had been married seven 
years, 


Historical Perspective 


The Stakes of Democracy in South- 
Fast Asia. By H. J. van Mook, Alea 
and Unwin, 312 pages. 16s. 


Dr van Mook was born in Java and 
has spent most of his life there, becoming 
head of the Department of Economic 
Affairs in the Netherlands East Indies 
before the war and subsequently 
Lieutenant Governor-General. He was 
Minister for the Colonies in the Dutch 
wartime government in exile and re- 
turned to Indonesia as Governor General 
in October, 1945, after the Japanese 
collapse ; he resigned in November, 1948, 
on a disagreement with The Hague. One 
of Holland’s most highly experienced 
pro-consuls, Dr van Mook puts today’s 
confused events in South East Asia into 


an historical perspective that is most 
refreshing. He shows that the unrest 
created by modern nationalism is no 
sudden flash in the pan. 

The book is divided into three parts. 
The first is an historical survey going 
back to Vasco da Gama’s landfall on the 
coast of India in 1498 ; the second covers 
the Japanese invasion in the Second 
World War ; and the third deals with the 
economics and politics of South East 
Asia today. Dr van Mook inevitably 
writes at length about the Indonesia he 
knows so well, but he also sets down 
some wise general thoughts about the 
whole area he has set out to cover. In 
the early days of white settlement, he 
says, there was no sense of colonialism 
or of racial inequality on either side. At 
the same time the original white van- 
guard was carried forward by the forces 
released in Europe at the time of the 
Reformation ; the “ferocious tenacity ” 
of these men was something new and 
overpowering in the East. Later, when 
colonial rule had grown set and hard, 
it “suffered from all the evils of 
absentee landlordism.” 

The Japanese, Dr van Mook points 
out, never attracted to their side any 
important number of revolutionaries in 
South East Asia; they thus failed com- 
pletely to create any real pro-Japanese 
sentiment among the peoples they con- 
quered. But what they did, both in 

i up the previous colonial 
regimes and in making their own 
colonial-type rule so unpopular, was to 
stimulate anti-colonialism to a degree 
never previously inherent even in the 
growing prewar sense of nationalism. 
This had little intrinsically to do with 
any anti-white feeling, although it has 
naturally since played into the hands of 
anti-European Communist agitators. 

With Dr van Mook’s book the reader 
has the sense of being in the hands of 
the expert; his point of view is in any 
case of interest for its own sake. The 
book is unfortunately printed in a rather 
trying type, but the author’s English is 
impeccable and he has many valuable 
things to say. 


An American Symposium 


The Future of Democratic Capitalism. 
Pennsylrania University Press (London: 
Geoffrey Cumberlege), 112 pages. 16s, 


The title of this book suggests some- 
thing more consecutive and more 
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systematic than the book itself actually 
provides. The future of Democratic 
Capitalism is a large subject, and a 
larger volume than this would be needed 
merely to set out and relate to one 
another the problems, discrepancies, 
dynamic forces and constructive or des- 
tructive influences which it covers— 
except in the form of a mentally stimu- 
lating essay. The five distinguished con- 
tributors to this volume, which consti- 
tutes the Benjamin Franklin Lectures of 
the University of Pennsylvania (second 
series) for 1949, are stimulating enough, 
but they have wisely sacrificed compre- 
hensiveness to a deeper consideration of 
special topics. Mr Thurman Arnold, 
indeed, is perhaps rather disappointingly 
averse both from the particular and from 
the theoretical in his chapter on the 
“Preservation of Competition ”—a sub- 
ject on which, as an expert in the mytho- 
logy of capitalism, he has long ago 
demonstrated his authority. His central 
thesis, backed by historical analogy, is the 
connection between a viable competitive 
order and the free movement of men 
and goods. The laws of growth and 
behaviour of big business he leaves to Dr 
Adolf Berle, whose acute and realistic 
analysis is eminently applicable not only 
to private but also to public corporations. 
Dr Berle, however, concentrates rather 
on the political (in the widest sense) than 
on the economic aspects of the large 
business unit; in America as in Britain 
there remains in economic theory a pain- 
ful void, lit only by occasional limited 
special studies, where there should be a 
naturalistic account of the economies of 
scale. On this topic, vitally important 
to any democracy whether capitalist or 
socialist, little light is cast either by Dr 
Berle or anyone else. 

Another question to which beth 
socialist or capitalist democracies must 
find an answer, on pain either of 
economic dislocation or of losing their 
democratic character, is that of the role 
of the trade unions. Mr Lloyd Garri- 
son, evidently with his experience on the 
War Labour Board vividly in mind, 
draws an interesting parallel between the 
position of organised labour in America 
today and that which it held in Britain 
fifty years ago, and proposes a “ national 
industry-labour board” with terms of 
reference remarkably like those advocated 
for a similar body in a recent Fabian 
pamphlet. 

The remaining two papers, by Mr 
Morris L. Ernst and Sir Alfred Zimmern 
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are not strictly speaking concerned with 
capitalism at all. Mr Ernst deals admir- 
ably with the question of free speech and 
its limits—which he sets refreshingly 
wide, but would make conditional, so 
far as press and public-mecting privileges 
are concerned, on full publicity regarding 
financial backing. Sir Alfred Zimmern 
contributes a beautifully lucid, timeless, 
end highly topical analysis of the 
organs of international relations. Serious 
students of public affairs will want to 
read this book and, having done so, to 
keep an eye open for next year’s series. 


Railway Town 


The Social and Economic Development 
of Crewe, 1780-1923. By W. H. 
Chaloner. Manchester University Press, 
326 pages. 30S. 


Detailed studies such as Dr Chaloner 
has made of Crewe are all too rarely 
undertaken by economic historians who 
have the breadth of knowledge neces- 
sary to make the most of their local 
material. Dr Chaloner writes with great 
scholarship and an exemplary care for 
detail. His writing is also, it must be 
said, rather flat and monotonous. Two 
things, however, combine to make this 
book interesting and important as well 
as learned. One is its subject matter. 
The other is Dr Chaloner’s sense of the 
broad strategy of economic and social 
development in the nineteenth century. 
By oblique reference, rather than by the 
self-conscious provision of “ back- 
ground,” he makes the story of Crewe 
stand in its place, and in its place it is 
fascinating. 

Crewe is the pure-bred child of the 
industrial revolution in general and of 
the railway age in particular. Before the 
railways came there was not even the 
nucleus of a village, only scattered farm- 
steads. The line was opened in 1837 
and for a short time Crewe was a stop- 
ping-place of no great distinction. But 
by 1842 the Crewe-Chester and Crewe- 
Manchester branches from the south- 
north main line had settled the shape of 
the railway map and the importance of 
the junction. The Crewe-North Staf- 
fordshire branch followed within a few 
years, and finally (in 1858) the line from 
Shrewsbury. More important, the 
Grand Junction had in the meantime 
moved its locomotive, carriage and 
wagon works to Crewe ; “ the finest and 
most expensive workshops in the world” 
began production in 1843, after some 750 
to 900 people (workers and their 
familtes) had been moved directly from 
the previous works at Liverpool. The 
employer had had to prepare for them 
a town as well as a factory. 


Dr Chaloner examines in detail the 
social policy of the railway company at 
Crewe. At most times it was an en- 
lightened policy. The bad phase was 
the first dozen or so years after the in- 
corporation of the town as a borough. 
The company itself (the L & NWR) had 
become large and remote, and the growth 
of a vigorous local politics at Crewe had 
reduced its sense of responsibility for 
the town ; but its officials entered into 
the politics with much vigour and little 
sense, and intimidation of the company’s 
employees reached the notoriety of a 


national scandal. Dr Chaloner describes 
fully the development of the railway 
works, the rise of labour and the co- 
operative movement, and the develop- 
ment of social services and municipal 
enterprise. In the nineteen-thirties the 
town that had been created by one great 
enterprise was trying to solve-its un- 
employment problem by itself taking the 
initiative in attracting new enterprise. 
In 1938 the solution, for the time being, 
was brought by the rearmament pro- 
gramme. 


Shorter Notices 


Universities of the World Outside, 
Edited by M. M. Chambers. American 
Council on Education. 924 pages. $12. 


The World of Learning, 1950. Furopa 
Publications. 882 pages, 605. 


The first of these books is a new work 
published in America but excluding infor- 
mation about universities in America, The 
educational system of each country is de- 
scribed together with a detailed description 
of each university, its history, size, degrees 
and regulations, system of government and 
its chief administrative s. In most 
cases nothing below the status of a univer- 
sity college is included. 

The “World of Learning” which has 
now reached its third edition and which 
grows yearly larger, has a different function, 
It covers a wider. range of institutions, in- 
cluding learned societies, libraries, research 
institutions and so on. But with the excep- 
tion of the universities only a very brief 
reference is made to each. Perhaps the 
book’s most valuable function is to give 8 
full list of the names of all professors and 
readers in universities. It can therefore 
be said to be more concerned with indi- 
viduals than institutions. On the whole 
the two books perform functions which are 
complementary rather than competitive and 
are valuable works of reference. 


Sweden’s Way to a Balanced Economy. 
By Arne Nilsson. The Swedish Institute, 
Stockholm, 48 pages. 


Nicely produced in modest—one might 
say a friendly——size, with plenty of illus- 
trations and a judicious sprinkling of 
pertinent statistics this little pamphlet is 
the counterpart in English for the English- 
speaking world of the series of informative 
popular booklets on Sweden’s economy 
which the employers’ federation, the 
unions and the state combine to produce 
sporadically in Swedish for their own 
people. It gives a handy survey of all 
aspects of Swedish economy without burk- 
ing unpleasant facts—such, for example, 
that the balance in foreign trade is 
achieved largely by severe controls on 
imports. The intrinsic strength of Sweden, 
fortified by the intensive industrial invest- 
ments in the last few years—not least by 
the rapid increase in home-produced 
power—is evident throughout, as are the 
moderation and relative wisdom with 
which its resources are managed. 


Animals and the Law. By T. G. Field- 


Fisher, Stevens. 


104 pages, 45. 
Buying and Selling a House, By M. B, 
Evans. Stevens, 163 pages, 6s. 6d, 


British Nationality. By Clive Parry, 

Stevens, 216 pages. 308. 

The first two books are the latest in the 
series, “ This is the Law,” which now com- 
prises 23 titles. maintain the stan- 
dard already set are sive, 
to layman. 


Both should be of wide interest, for most of 
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the population must at some time or o 

e owned a house or an animal or ny 

The third is a more technical surye, 
again much needed since the radical change; 
in the law of British nationality made, o, 
rather evidenced, by the Act of 1948.” }; 
contains the text of the 1948 Nationality 
Act and of the relevant sections of the 
Ireland Act, 1949, and is planned, in paralle! 
with Dicey’s “ ict of Laws,” in the 
form of statement of principle, commen; 
and illustration. British nationality is nox 
in transition from its 19th-century simp). 
city to the 20th-century concept of th 
Commonwealth, and the process is by no 
means complete. The only criticism on, 
can offer of this book is that, since it doe; 
touch on the status of aliens, it would haye 
been useful to have included the text 
these statutes and also of the appropriate 
regulations. 


Reference and Text Books 


Whitaker’s Almanack, 1951. J. Whitcic 
and Sons, Limited, Complete Edition, 
1156 pages, 128. 6d. ; Shorter Edition, 
676 pages. 73. 6d 
The 83rd annual edition of Whitaker's 

continues the provision of 

“ general information” in the widest sense 

of that phrase. Some of the subjects which 

have been omitted since before the war 
have been reinstated, including sections on 
customs and excise duties, stamps and taxes 
and lists of the professors in the Universi- 
ties of Oxford and Cambridge. The articles 
on London churches and buildings and 

laces of interest in and near London, which 

ve also been reintroduced, include records 
of bomb damage and restoration. 


FBI Register of British Manufacturers, 
1950-51. Kelly’s Directories Limited ond 
Hiffe and Sons Limited. 852 pages. £2 25. 


This is the 23rd edition of the authorised 
directory of the Federation of British 
Industries. It provides information on the 
products, names and addresses of the 
members and on brands, trade names end 
trade marks. 

The Canada Year Book, 1950. —Depait- 
ment of Trade and Commerce, Canada. 
1238 pages. $2.00. 

This is the official statistical annual of 
Canada, published by the Minister of 
Trade and Commerce. The 1950 edition 
incorporates data for Newfoundland which 
became a Canadian province in March, 
1949, though in many cases it is still neces- 
Sary to treat it separately as the information, 
particularly the statistics, has been collected 
in different forms from that used for the 
older provinces. aa 

As well as the standard information given 
year by year there are special articles on 
such varied subjects as Canada’s climate, the 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police, mineral 
resources, a summary of the Report on the 
Royal Commission on Prices and a study 
of the distribution of investments. 


Year Book and Guide to East Africa, 
1951. Editor A. Gordon-Brown, FRGS. 
Robert Hale Limited. 434 pages 2d 
maps, 6s, 

Year Book and Guide to Southern 
Africa, 1951. Editor A. Gordon-Brow®, 
FRGS. Robert Hale Limited. 769 pages 
and maps. 8s. 6d. 

These two guide books have been pre- 
for the Union-Castle Mail Steamship 

y, and are primarily designed to 
provide the traveller with descriptions of 
i But a little 

ic in- 
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IN BRITAIN TO-DAY we are trying to maintain over 50 million people. Even in 
times of peace and expanding trade it would not be easy. In these days it is 
a most formidable task. 

Fortunately we are still the centre of a great estate—partners in the world’s 
largest trading area. Thanks to the enterprise and courage of our ancestors, 
a world-wide market is standing ready and anxious to expand and develop. 
For centuries it has been our most friendly market. In the years ahead it can 
be the foundation of a new age of progress and prosperity for the British people 
We cannot escape our responsibility. If we make the right sort of effort to 
build up trade with the British Commonwealth we can make history. 

“ New Commonwealth ” is dedicated to the task of developing this vast trading 
area and to thousands of British firms who have never tackled this market it 
offers a unique information service. 

An advertising campaign in “ New Commonwealth” provides effective lines 
of communication with a scattered and complex market. It enables progressive 
firms to begin to make their names and their services known to selected key 
buyers all over the world—with economy and authority. 

The pages of “ New Commonwealth ” offer to British Industry 
direct and privileged entry to the most encouraging and most 
stable market open to the people of this country to-day. 


Advertisement Rates on request. 


VEW COMMONWEALTH 


ai 


Published by Tothill Press Limited 
33 TOTHILL STREET, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, S.W.1. 
Whitehall 9233 
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NATIONS 


NEW BOOKS AND REPORTS 


Statistical Yearbook 1949-50 


556 pp. Clothbound, 40s. (1s. Postage) 
For your desk or library a current source book of official facts 
and figures on world economic and social conditions. Contains 
data from 1930 to 1950 from 250 countries and territories re- 
garding manpower, agriculture, industrial production, electricity, 
gas, transport, internal and external trade, finance, balance of 
payments, etc. 


Foreign Investment Laws and Regulations of the 
Countries of Asia and the Far East 


88 pp. Ss. (4d. Postage) 
This useful study summarises the current laws and regulations 
of 13 Asiatic and Far-Eastern countries governing the remittance 
of dividends, interest and profits, taxation of foreign investments, 
eic. 


Review of International Commodity Problems 1950 


63 pp. Ss. (4d. Postage) 
A survey of international commodity shortages and surpluses 
during 1950 with a review of recent international action con- 
cerning commodities. Also contains brief reports on the current 
situation regarding such commodities as rubber, tea, wool, tin, 
coal, petroleum, fats and oils, etc. 


Demographic Yearbook 1949-50 


558 pp. Clothbound, 45s. (1s. 2d. Postage) 
The insurance actuary and business librarian will find constant 
use for this compilation of current statistics on the world’s 
population and its trends which contains figures on births 
deaths, marriages, international migration, etc., for the major 
countries and territories. 


Nationality of Married Women 
74 pp. 3s. 9d. (3d. Postage) 
When a woman marries a man from another country she may 
lose her citizenship or acquire dual nationality. This report 
contains extracts from the laws and constitutions of 60 countries 
relating to the nationality of married women. 


Training for Social Work 


248 pp. 15s. (6d. Postage) 
Social workers and students and teachers of social work wil! 
welcome this survey of the different methods of social work 
training throughout the world. It also presents a directory of 
the leading schools of social work in various countries as well 
as summaries of the organization and programmes of work of 
41 schools of social work. 


United Nations Publications are obtainable from 
H.M. STATIONERY OFFICE 
(Post Orders : P.O. Box 569, London, S.E.1) or through any bookseller 


7. re ake 


When in 1485, King Richard the Third cried:— 
“A horse! a horse! my kingdom for a horse” | 
a Catesby was there to serve his need. 


Successive Generations of the House of Catesby 
offer the same tradition of service to the Leaders 
of Commerce and Industry of to-day in Catesbys 
Office Furnishing —for a complete new office or 
a single item we invite your enquiry to our 
Director of Contracts, 


Your enquiries for floor-coverings, and for any assistance are 


iy 
64/67 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD 
LONDON, W.1 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





Reckoning With MacArthur 


Washington, D.C. 


HE cost of relieving General MacArthur of his command 
T is plainly going to be at least as high as was estimated 
beforehand by the Administration’s realists. There was little 
evidence then that any of America’s allies—and least of all, 
perhaps, the angry members of the House of Commons— 
had the slightest conception of the consequences they were 
urging President Truman to invite. A very good idea of 
what would happen when the prophet-emperor-hero was 
dethroned was available, however, in Washington. 


The importance of unifying the United Nations and of 
saving Anglo-American relations from perdition loomed 
large in London; but it would not be true to say that 
these objectives alone, desirable as they were seen to be 
in Washington, would have led the President to unleash 
the forces which are now playing about the White House. 
Mr Truman acted less to preserve the allied front than to 
preserve the prerogatives of the Presidency, as defined in 
the American Constitution. 


What he has done did not require less courage on that 
account. Still, it had better be understood that it was the 
urgent necessity of asserting the supremacy of political 
government in the United States—the need to demonstrate 
that the elected President was in fact as well as in-name 
the Commander-in-Chief of the armed forces, and must be 
obeyed by his military subordinates—that turned the scale. 
In plain language, General MacArthur had precipitated 
(presumably deliberately, since he is a former Chief of 
Staff, well aware of the limits within which a commanding 
general is normally able to work) a situation in which the 
President was obliged either to assert or to yield his con- 
stitutional authority, — 


The over-worked word hysteria has been used a good 
deal since 1 a.m. on April 11th, when the presidential 
order dismissing General MacArthur was announced, to 
describe the extraordinary public demonstration it has 
evoked. But the explanation of what has happened is less 


simple. There has suddenly been provided a new magnetic © 


pole which is exercising-a violent attraction not only for 
the emotional and the congenital hero-worshippers but also 
for all classes and creeds, all divisions and sub-divisions, of 
the great company of the frustrated. Among them are to be 
counted the immense majority of convinced Republicans 
(who have been denied the fruits of office continuously since 
1932), the haters of the New Deal and the Fair Deal, those 
who distrust Britain, the anti-labour union faction, the anti- 
Acheson and the anti-Marshall anti-Trumanites. 


To all Republicans who long ago reasoned themselves into 
a state of mind in which they could be isolationist about the 
West and interventionist about the East, General MacArthur, 
falsing anew the standard of Asia First, was heaven’s gift 
Those who a few months ago challenged the appointment of 
General Marshall as Secretary of Defence, on the ground 
that the constitutional civilian government should not be 
endangered by the conferment of such authority on a military 
man, now upheld without a second thought the authority 


of General MacArthur to substitute his own policy for that 
of the President. 


And for those who had temporarily suppressed their old, 
deep-seated and probably irremovable resentment of the 
British, the dismissal of General MacArthur was an act 
almost of liberation. President Truman had acted at British 
dictation. “The State Department is nothing more than a 
branch office of 10 Downing Street,” cried Senator Dirkson 
of Illinois. A bountiful providence, at this point, allowed 
to leak out of (apparently) the State Department the sub- 
stance of a ten-day-old Foreign Office aide mémoire on the 
draft Japanese Treaty, which could easily be made to show 
that Britain was intent on appeasing the Chinese Com- 
munists by inviting them to the treaty talks and promising 
them Formosa. What could be plainer than that General 
MacArthur, the historic enemy of such appeasement, had 
been sacrificed to save British investments in Hongkong 
and British trade with China ? 


* 


The hot-tempered telegrams and the tumultuous hero’s 
receptions are one thing. Mr Truman benevolently endorsed 
the invitation to “one of our greatest military men” to 
address a meeting of Congress, and the Pentagon quickly 
arranged guards of honour and 17-gun salutes. But the 
question of whether the Truman policy shall be scrapped 
in favour of the MacArthur policy is quite another thing. 
Mr Truman, Mr Acheson, General. Marshall and the Chiefs 
of Staff are not going to stand about with their hands in 
their pockets while General MacArthur convinces the 
country of the wrongness of the Administration policy 
(localise the Korean war and try to create a climate in which 
a settlement is possible) and of the rightness of the 
MacArthur policy (bomb and blockade China, send General 
Chiang Kai-shek’s men into battle and be ready for what- 
ever consequences may come). 


General MacArthur has yet to make his complete case, 
and he has yet to answer questions ; but the hints from 
his staff in Tokyo and the Republicans in Washington seem 
to indicate that some of the things he is going to say will 
be attuned to the current American mood. It is not a bad 
thing to know that, as lately assessed by the Gallup Poll, 
that mood is a great deal closer to the British mood than 
the political and diplomatic news is apt to suggest. Within 
the last two months 77 per cent of the voting cross-sections 
of the public have agreed that it would be a mistake for 
the United States to start an “all-out war” with China. 
Most of those who have expressed opinions would have 
the United Nations stop fighting at the 38th Parallel if 
the Chinese and North Koreans would stop too. A con- 
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siderable majority thinks the United States should “ try 
harder” for a settlement in Korea. There is—or there 
has been up to now—nothing to encourage the idea that 
‘Americans want to march into a big war in the Far East. 

But General MacArthur and the Republicans are almost 
certainly not going to offer a big war. They are apparently 
preparing to say that only their course will bring swift 
victory without a big war; that the only language the 
Communists will understand is the language of strength ; 
that theirs is the way to an early and secure peace, while 
the- other way is the Munich way, with retribution sure 
to follow. 

Mr Truman is reliably reported to have predicted privately 
that the Republicans will come to rue the day when they 
embraced General MacArthur and his cause. He may be 
conspicuously right about that. It remains to be seen 
whether public approbation or public disillusion will result 
from the closer scrutiny of the hitherto-distant hero which 
the wireless microphones and television cameras will provide. 
It remains to be seen whether a vigorous Chinese offensive 
in Korea will help the Republican-MacArthur doctrine 
(“ We'd have been in better shape if he’d had his way ”) 
or hinder it (“They're playing politics when men are 
dying”). And it remains to be seen whether the hero 
himself is going to be satisfied with his political allies, who 
are manifestly well aware that the election is far enough 
away to remove the risk that they will have to make any 
Serious commitment to him as a candidate. 

The President, moreover, has some considerable cards 
to play. Whether or not any minor military support for 
General MacArthur should reveal itself, it is beyond doubt 
that the military leadership of the United States is firmly 
against him. How easy is it going to be to convince the 
American people that everyone is out of step except General 
MacArthur—the White House, the State Department, the 
Pentagon and the wide company of America’s allies ? What 
is the reply to the question, now trembling upon Democratic 
lips, about the confident prediction that the Chinese would 
not intervene in Korea and the “ home-by-Christmas ” 
promise ? When people have had time to think, whose 
judgment will they accept on the nature of the risks and 
possible penalties of the “ Up Guards and at em” course ? 

This is at present a situation in which the best estimates 
about both the immediate effects and the eventual outcome 
of the MacArthur dismissal are educated guesses. It should 
be recorded, nevertheless, that after conceding the stiff price 
that is being and will be exacted, some well-educated guessers 
in Washington now think that the often derided, often under- 
estimated, but doggedly single-minded tenant of the White 
House will come out on top once again. 
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New Hope for the Seaway 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN OHIO] 


Wuen, in February, Mr Franklin D. Roosevelt, Jr., intro. 
duced into the House of Representatives a Bill to carry oy 
the St Lawrence Seaway and power project, he was follow. 
ing in his father’s footsteps. From his first inauguration jp 
1933 until his death, President Roosevelt supported this 
prodigious venture, yet, in spite of his appeals, and those of 
every other President since Woodrow Wilson, the project 
has never been approved by either House of Congress. By 
its chances look brighter now that the need for steel for the 
latest industrial mobilisation. has coincided with an approach- 
ing exhaustion of the middle west’s reserves of that all- 
important raw material, iron ore. 


For almost half a century Americans, like Canadians, have 
dreamed of a Seaway 2,300 miles long that would join the 
land-locked middle west with the salt-water highways of the 
world via the Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence. Interest 
has been quickened by the prospect of harnessing, for 
electricity production, the tremendous water power of the 
International Rapids section of the river. The chief obstacle 
is the 115-mile stretch from Ogdensburg, New York, to 
Montreal, where the river drops 224 feet. Here a system 
of locks and canals has long provided a waterway 14 feet 
deep. The 1941 agreement between the United States and 
Canada, still to be approved by Congress, called for a new 
channel 27 feet deep that would accommodate 70 per cent 
of existing sea-going vessels. The Seaway would put directly 
into world commerce at low cargo rates the immense agri- 
cultural, mineral and industrial riches of the midwest. Great 
inland cities like Chicago, Detroit and Cleveland would 
become ocean ports, yet in wartime the ship-lane would be 
secure from prowling submarines. And the American half 
of the 13 billion kilowatts of hydro-electricity to be made 
available each year would help to relieve serious power 
shortages in upper New York State and New England. 

Although this project fires any disinterested imagination, 
and is a non-partisan issue, it is a chronic source of intense 
conflict for special and sectional interests—between rail and 
water transport companies, between private coal and clec- 
tricity concerns and those who want public water power, 
between ports on the Atlantic Ocean and Gulf of Mexico 
and those on the Great Lakes, between businesses in the 
east and in the middle west, and so on. All the national 
farm organisations want the Seaway as a cheap avenue for 
grain exports, but industrial interests are sharply divided 
and the trade unions tend to go along with the industries 
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they serve. Thus, the railroad brotherhoods line up behind 
the rail carriers, while the longshoremen back the seaports ; 
coal companies which still oppose the venture have the 
miners’ redoubtable Mr John L. Lewis in their corner. 


Some of the opposition’s arguments have been answered 
by time or by changes in the original scheme. The old cry 
against “ waste of the public’s money ” has been muted since 
1947, when the plan was changed to make the Seaway pay 
for itself in 53 years by means of toll charges. The assertion 
that the channel would be blocked by ice four months of the 
year is true, but that does not disturb great industries which 
for years have stored raw materials against the winter freeze- 
up of the Great Lakes. The argument that became 
familiar during the last war—that the Seaway would be 
worthless to national defence because it would require six 
years to complete—is heard less often now that everyone 
feels that the present 
emergency will last a 
decade at least. The 
Seaway is in fact} AND POWER 
already about 90 per 
centcomplete. Of the CONNECTING CHANNELS 
18 big locks needed US. te Deepen. 63 miles 
to overcome the 600- 
feet drop in water 
levels between Lake 
Superior and the 
Atlantic, nine have 
already been built 
and much dredging 
has been done by 
Canada and the 
United States acting 
individually. The 
latest estimated cost 
of construction is ' 
$818 million, of. men : 
which the United gs te. rr ‘ : 
States would pay Source: United Stotes Army Corps of Engineers 
$565 million, with 
Canada receiving credit for the Welland Canal portion of 
the route. 
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The opposition remains powerful, however, and has lately 
been searching for national rather than sectional objections 
to the plan. Opponents argue that only 16 per cent of the 
American merchant marine could use a waterway 27 feet 
deep. Shipowners scoff at the suggestion that partially 
loaded vessels might still pay their way, and demand a 
35-feet channel or nothing. This would require an invest- 
ment of $1,500 million—too much to be liquidated by tolls. 
A new line of attack challenges the Seaway as a wartime 
asset. The entire Great Lakes region is now a potential 
target for enemy bombers coming over the Polar route. 
The locks would certainly be vulnerable to bombing or 
sabotage, but Seaway or no Seaway, the existing locks, which 
Can carry more traffic than the combined tonnages of the 
Panama, Suez and Kiel canals, would have to be protected. 


The Department of Commerce estimates the probable 
volume of traffic on the Seaway at between 57 and 84 million 
tons annually, but thinks that this competition would cost 
the crowded port of New York less than 2 per cent of its 
annual income. Eastern railways, which have to carry a 
millstone of high operating costs, would undoubtedly suffer 
an initial loss of freight. But many of their complaints echo 
similar denunciations of the Panama Canal 50 years ago. 


Today the transcontinental lines are the most prosperous 


in the country, 
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The loudest voices in the present controversy, however, 
are not those of eastern opponents but of midwestern pro- 
ponents, who have recently recognised that the supply of 
high-grade iron ore (which comes from the Mesabi Range 
in the Lake Superior district of Minnesota), is diminishing 
at an alarming rate, and may be exhausted within a decade. 
The Secretary of Commerce says the United States will have 
to import 40 million tons of iron ore by 1960. Here is a 
long-term threat to the prosperity of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois 
and Michigan—perhaps the greatest manufacturing centre 
in the world and one which produces 70 per cent of 
America’s steel. The threat is scarcely lessened by new 
discoveries of limited deposits in Ontario or by plans for 
utilising low-grade taconite—still a slow and expensive pro- 
cess. The only real promise of relief is in the discoveries in 
Labrador and Quebec, north of the Gulf of St Lawrence 
port of Seven Islands. 
LABRADOR ORE This area, which 
probably contains as 
much high-grade ore 
as the Mesabi district, 
3 is now being de- 
veloped by several 
midwestern steel 
companies. 

This find at the 
threshold of the pro- 
posed route has put 
new life into the 
campaign for the Sea- 
way. For a generation 
business men and 
industrialists in the 
middle west felt that 
they could ignore the 
dispute. But they 
have been _ taking 
anxious second looks 
since they realised the 
cost handicap their 
region would suffer if iron ore had to be brought in by 
way of the Atlantic and expensive rail transit from the coast. 
A cold chill goes up the midwestern spine every time the 
US Steel Corporation or some other big company acquires 
a site for a plant on the eastern seaboard to handle the 
vast new iron deposits of Venezuela. As a result, mid- 
western farm organisations and trade unions which have 
long pleaded the Seaway cause are being reinforced by 
worried editors, chambers of commerce, steel makers and 
steel users. Huge concerns like the General Motors Cor- 
poration and the Ford Company are now actively interested. 
The important Ohio Valley Improvement Association has 
changed over from opponent to advocate. 


* 


In his budget message Mr Truman asked Congress for 
$20 million to launch the Seaway and power project, and this 
time his plea is sharpened by intimations from Ottawa that, 
if the United States continues to mark time, Canada will next 
year begin to construct both Seaway and power plant on 
its side of the border. The opposition is still strong 
and vocal, but there is a growing feeling, in and out of 
Congress, that an enterprise which makes obvious economic 
and engineering sense and one which Mr Herbert Hoover 
once called “the greatest internal improvement yet under- 
taken on the North American continent” will eventually 
be carried out. 
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American Notes 


UMT Another Day 


The House of Representatives has sent the Administra- 
tion’s plan for Universal Military Training away to yet one 
more commission and told it to come back again another 
day, when the commission has prepared a detailed scheme 
for Congress to consider. The new military manpower Bill, 
as passed by the House, contains a time-table for UMT 
which should keep it moving through Congressional 
channels fast enough to ensure that it will emerge before 
the Administration actually needs it. But Congress is not in 
the habit of keeping to time-tables it sets for itself, and the 
House’s refusal to accept various more effective compromises 
that were proposed on UMT suggests that it adopted it 
in principle, with no intention of putting it into practice. 

But something may be done to remedy this in conference 
with the Senate representatives, for the upper house gave the 
Administration what it asked for—authority to begin six 
months’ military training, followed by five and a half years 
in the reserve, for 18 year olds as soon as they are no longer 
needed to keep the active fighting forces up to strength. 
What the Department of Defence wants is a flexible and 
long-term plan for military manpower, which can be adapted 
either to all-out war or to a prolonged period of prepared- 
ness. To sugar this pill, it held out hope that by the end 
of next year UMT might be dovetailed into selective ser- 
vice and that the size of the standing army might begin to 
be reduced. 

The Senate also agreed to the Administration’s request 
that the draft age should be reduced from 19 to 18, while 
the House Bill puts it at 184. This is not, however, a 
serious matter, since registration is permitted at 18, and 
the actual process of calling the men up takes some time. 
The House got two months nearer to the Administration’s 
goal of 27 months’ service than did the Senate, which 
approved only two years ; the present period is 21 months. 
The House also did better than the Senate by refusing to 
set a ceiling on the number of men in the armed forces. 
Nor would it go along with those members from the south 
who wanted to interfere with the Administration’s policy 
of abolishing racial segregation in the services. Most 
important, by defeating an amendment that would have re- 
quired Congressional approval before any drafted men were 
sent to Europe, the House declined to stick its thumb into 
the Senate’s constitutional quarrel with the President. But 
further Republican attempts to make it pull out a plum 
are expected in the Foreign Affairs Committee and when 
the various military appropriations are debated. 


* * * 


Reconstructing the RFC 


The Reconstruction Finance Corporation, after a year’s 
investigation of the part favouritism and influence have 
played in its lending operations, is itself to be reconstructed. 
The President’s reorganisation plan, which closely follows 
the recommendations of Senator Fulbright’s sub-committee, 
squeezed through the Senate last week as narrowly as it had 
through the House. To defeat such a scheme, “ constitu- 
tional” majorities (more than half the membership) are 
required, and its opponents failed by eight votes in the Senate 
and eighteen in the House. On both occasions, however, a 
majority of those present disapproved the plan, either 
because, as Republicans, they were sorry to abandon the 
muck-raking, or because they foul more drastic remedies, 
including that of abolishing the RFC altogether. The latter 
group doubts whether present reforms will eliminate.“ politi- 
cal lending ” and feels that the depression-born RFC is now 
merely pumping inflationary credit into unsound enterprises. 

While the critics have not yet given up hope of abolishing 
the RFC, to wind it up would mean mustering a two-thirds 
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vote to override a certain Presidential veto. So the victory 
will probably lie with those who feel that under Proper 
management the RFC still has essential functions to perform: 
providing credit for small businesses and for war production 
and supervising the production and sale of strategic materials 
such as synthetic rubber and tin. Mr Wilson, the defence 
mobiliser, believes that the defence effort would be injured jf 
the RFC disappeared ; many Congressmen know their stand- 
ing with constituents who depend on the RFC would suffer 
too. Proper management is to be assured, under the plan, by 
concentrating responsibility in a single administrator, who 
will be advised on general lending considerations by a high- 
ranking Loan Policy Board and on individual loans, above 
$100,000, by a Review Board. If he ignores the latter's 
advice, his reasons must be put on file. A top-flight adminis- 
trator has been nominated—Mr Stuart Symington, the 
chairman of the National Security Resources Board, whose 
job became largely meaningless when Mr Wilson was given 
his broad powers over mobilisation. 


Senator Fulbright, however, has little faith that corrup- 
tion can be cured by passing a new law. At his suggestion 
Senator Douglas is opening new hearings, in a week or so, 
into federal morals and ethics, inviting the advice of a long 
list of worthies as to a possible code of conduct. These 
hearings apparently are to be televised, but Senator Douglas 
is optimistic if he thinks that ex-President Hoover, speaking 
on ethics, will secure the rapt attention accorded to Mr 
“ Greasy Thumb ” Guzik and Mrs Young’s royal pastel blue 
mink coat. 


* * x 


Five-Star Candidates 


Should the Republicans by any chance finally hitch their 
wagon to General MacArthur in 1952, they may find him 
racing against another five-star general. For the Democrats 
made it clear, by their cheers when General Eisenhower was 
praised at the party’s annual Jefferson-Jackson Day dinner. 
that they would have no objection to letting him pull their 
chariot in the coming election. And the next morning a 
Gallup Poll showed that he was the first choice of the voters, 
whatever their party, for the Presidency: 43 per cent of the 
Democrats questioned preferred him, while only 18 per cent 
chose Mr Truman ; of the Republicans, 38 per cent wanted 
General Eisenhower, compared with 22 per cent for Senator 
Taft and 14 per cent for Governor Dewey. This survey 
was conducted before General MacArthur’s dismissal put 
him in the running, but even now there can be very little 
doubt that the majority of Americans “like Ike” best. 


Whether he would like to be President—and as the leader 
of which party—is, however, much more doubtful. He has 
always refused to commit himself, but he might consent 
to shine in the political darkness if General MacArthur, 
or even Senator Taft, were to stand, as either of them 
presumably would, on a platform that put Asia before the 
Europe that to General Eisenhower comes a long way first. 
But in this case the General, who is believed to have 
Republican sympathies, would probably compete for that 
party’s nomination. There is no reason to suppose that the 
Democrats’ dream of getting him to accept theirs rests upon 
anything more substantial than pie in the sky. 

When in a year’s time the political star-gazers come down 
to the solid earth of primary elections and party conventions, 
the Democrats will almost certainly decide that President 
Truman can have their nomination if he wants it. But a few 
weeks ago, before General MacArthur forced him to act 
like a President again, Mr Truman seemed virtually to have 
abdicated already. In this unaccustomed climate, Demo- 
cratic presidential possibilities began to shoot up for the 
first time since 1932. Of these, the most flourishing was: 
surprisingly, the freshman Senator, Mr Paul Douglas 
Illinois, a professor of economics and an ex-Marine. To 
the professional politicians, however, the quality that made 
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him seem a likely winner, at a time when the Democrats 
are everywhere accused of corruption and insincerity, was 
his unblemished reputation for honesty, even though that 
honesty takes him along the straight and narrow way of 
political independence with a frequency which his party’s 
leaders deplore. : 

* * 


Curbing the Communists 


The Supreme Court has upheld the Ober Loyalty Law 
of Maryland, in so far as it requires candidates to declare, 
on oath, that they are not trying to overthrow the govern- 
ment by force or violence. The chief interest of this 
decision lies in the fact that the Ober Law was modelled, in 
part, on the Smith Act of 1940. This is the law under which 
the eleven Communist leaders were convicted in New York 
in 1949 of conspiring to use force and violence to overthrow 
the government, and the assumption of the Justices that 
any government is justified in controlling “force and 
violence” directed against it suggests that the constitu- 
tionality of the Smith Act, which the Communists challenge, 
may soon also be sustained. 


In the original trial Judge Medina insisted that the Com- 
munists were being tried, not for their opinions, but for 
illegal actions, and the Attorney-General’s view was the 
Party would not be outlawed if the convictions were upheld. 
Nor will it be proscribed if the Subversive Activities Control 
Board, created under the McCarran Act, concludes, after 
hearings which begin next week, that it is a subversive 
organisation directed from Moscow. But it will have to 
register as such, submit lists of officers and members, and 
give a financial accounting. 


The Board itself, though preparing bravely to proceed, 
is in an embarrassing position, for the Senate for six months 
has failed to confirm the appointments of its members and 
its findings, if confirmation eventually is refused, would 
hardly hold water. Senatorial jealousies are also responsible 
for delays in passing legislation which the President’s Com- 
mission on Security and Individual Rights feels it must 
have before it can set to work ; the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee, prevented from undertaking its own inquiry when 
the Commission was appointed, is in no hurry to oblige. 
The final knot in this tangled skein is that with the Com- 
mission temporarily disbanded, it cannot tighten the securi 
standards issued to guide the loyalty boards which sift 
government servants ; yet the failure to do so is a cause of 
bitter Congressional recrimination and one factor in the 
Senate’s reluctance to confirm the members of the Sub- 
vetsive Activities Control Board. 


_ The House Un-American Activities Committee is happy 
in suffering from no such snarled authority ; it has returned 
with zest to the Hollywood hunting grounds which it found 
80 tich in publicity in 1947. Several actors have confessed 
to having joined and then left the Communist Party; a 
number of other witnesses have refused to answer despite 
the fact that the “Hollywood Ten,” who took a similar 
stand in the earlier hearings, are still in jail. It is difficult, 
however, to see what purpose such an investigation serves, 
except to show that, though political control of the committee 
has changed hands, its zeal is unabated. This time it is 
hot even charged that Communist propaganda has been 
thrown on American screens. 


* * *® 


Controlled Materials 


_ After weeks of “ now you see it, now you don’t,” the 
National Production Authority has at last announced details 
* the Controlled Materials Plan to be introduced on July rst 
or the three metals which are basic to the defence pro- 
gramme—steel, copper and aluminium. Under the scheme, 
firms working on military contracts or making essential 
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civilian goods, such as machine tools and railway wagons, 
will estimate in advance their requirements of these materials 
for each quarter ; NPA, after checking these estimates, will 
allocate the appropriate amounts to each consumer. NPA 
emphasises that under CMP the controlled industries will be 
given drafts on the national supply of metals, which will be 
honoured, instead of merely licences to hunt for them ; this 
was all the priority system amounted to in 1941 and 1942, 
and what it was in danger of becoming again as supplies of 
metals grew increasingly short. 


While CMP has been imposed at a much earlier stage of 
the present armament programme than of the last, it is not 
the all-embracing scheme that it was then—although it would 
quickly become so, in the event of a full-scale war. For this 
tume allocations are not to be applied to firms making non- 
essential civilian goods, a group which at present includes 
manufacturers of automobiles and all types of durable house- 
hold equipment. They will be free to track down their own 
supplies of materials, after the essential allocations have been 
met, Attempts are, however, being made to ensure that small 
businesses get their fair share, and also that the metal markets 
shall not be over-hunted. The existing limitation orders, by 
which manufacturers are allowed to use only a percentage of 
the quantities of metals which they used in the first half of 
1950, will be continued. The orders will be adjusted each 
quarter to match the amounts of controlled materials which 
will be left over for non-essential uses. 


Most of the pulling and hauling that delayed the announce- 
ment of CMP seems to have arisen out of arguments over 
which uses are in fact non-essential, and out of fears that 
the scheme would cause an undue scarcity of goods for 
civilians. It is suggested that, if these fears look like being 
justified to an extent that would strain the national economy 
unnecessarily, makers of essential goods may not be allocated 
their full requirements of metals. Mr Wilson himself con- 
fessed that he had taken a great deal of convincing that CMP 
was indispensable at this stage. In fact, it probably could 
have been avoided until next year, when the full demands of 
the defence programme will be felt. But the authorities are 
rightly anxious to get CMP into full working order before 
then, and they are well aware that it is unlikely to rua 
smoothly in its initial stages. 


Shorter Notes 


Of the three spies, all American citizens, found guilty of 
stealing the secrets of the atomic bomb for the benefit of Sovict 
Russia, during 1944 and 1945, two, Mr and Mrs Rosenberg, 
have been sentenced to death, the third to the maximum of 
thirty years’ imprisonment. If the executions are carried out, 
which seems probable, it will apparently be the first time, in 
peace or war, that the death penalty has been imposed by the 
civil courts. The judge, when delivering sentence, pointed 
out that, if the espionage had been committed in peace time, 
the punishment would only have been twenty years in jail, 
which he considers inadequate in today’s circumstances, 


* 


Last year’s catch of only just over 2,000,000 muskrats is 
worrying Louisiana, the leading fur producing state in the 
nation. It is usually two or three times as great and supports, 
in whole or in part, some 40,000 people. The disappearance 
of the muskrat from its normal feeding grounds has been 
caused, it is thought, by exploitation of another resource— 
oil. Mink ranchers, od not only those in Louisiana, have a 
stranger complaint. They have been encouraged officially 
to feed their precious livestock on chickens’ heads—an 
economical and nutritious diet. This worked well until 
poultry farmers, to produce better eating birds, adopted the 

ractice of injecting female hormones into the ens’ 
eads. On the minks’ bill of fare, such hormones have pro- 
duced a disastrous loss of interest in the opposite sex. 
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PRESENT A SHORT ACCOUNT OF TWENTY YEARS OF UNIT TRUST MANAGEMENT 


In 1931, in the creation of the First Britisn Fixep Trust, 
“M & G” introduced to the investing public the first modern 
Unit Trust to be established in this country. Since that date, 
they have been continuously engaged in developing and improving 
on the Unit Trust method of investment. In this, their aim— 
and their achievement—has been to offer to every investor, large 
or small : 

(i) a widely-spread equity portfolio at economical cost ; 

(ii) a free market for his units at a price calculated daily 
on the market value of the underlying securities ; 

(iii) a dividend every half-year, paid on known dates, 
which represents a reasonable return on his outlay 
and does not fluctuate greatly ; 

{iv) relief from the burden of detailed attention to his 
own investment affairs ; and 

(v}—a benefit which has proved of particular value in 
recent times—some protection, as regards both 
capital and income, against the ever-falling value of 
money. 


HISTORY.—The successful launching of the “ Firs; 
BritisH ”” was followed by the creation of the Seconp, Tuirp 
and FourtH BritisH Fixep Trusts between 1932 and 1934 
These were the Fixed “ Appropriation” type of Trust—the only 
one then known. It had, however, its imperfections—notably, a 
constant liability to capital dispersion (see note to table below) 
and a conflict of interest between Managers and Unitholders 
during the creation period. In 1935 and 1936, therefore, “ M & 
G ”’ ceased to issue any further units in these Trusts and created 
Tue Limited, THE MIDLAND AND SOUTHERN and THE Scormisu 
AND NorTH COUNTRY INVESTMENT FuNDs—“ Cash ” Funds in 
which all capital accruals are retained and the Managers act 
solely as agents in the creation of Units. These are, moreover, 
Managed (or Flexible) Trust Funds, and their portfolios can, 
within certain limits, be varied in the light of changing political 
and industrial circumstances. Later, in 1938, “* M & G ” devised 
a means of applying to a Fixed Trust the advantages inherent in 
the “Cash ” method of construction ; and they created, in the 
* New BritisH,” the only “Cash ” Fixed Trust in existence. 


RECORD 


The performance of these eight Trusts—and a comparison with the general run of the investment market during their 
lives, based on the Actuaries’ Index of Industrial Ordinary Shares (All Classes Combined), last published for 27/3/51 
—can be briefly illustrated by the following figures :— 


Fixed Trusts 





Managed Investment Funds 








a aa a Ee a eee 1931| Dec., 1932 | Dec., 1933 | Feb., 1934 ., 19 
Phice’ Mov OVEMENT OF UNITS: a ant 
initial Offered Price of Units... es 
OGend Prine COI eciincciidinintnintncnneniiniiciipetiasingtina a es 


rues et WITH ACTUARIES’ 
ndex of Unis, 3/3) ates to to aaa Im 
Units Date= 100) a gee 
ee sar’ index 21/31 fad muted o Opening Daten 100) — (lla 
Price Index of Units as ake 
DIVIDENDS % pa. of initial 
peasnrte Sed scaling al captains) 
Pad Eaine 


YIELD 17/4/51 (allowing for all expenses)... ___. 


~enqnanasente se-casvapugnintersneendeneaswenees 


* No allowance made for returns of capital during the life of the Trusts : First British 2% of initial price ; Second British 20% 


; Third British 7% ; Fourth British 1% 


@ This summary, though brief, may yet suffice to show that this 
medium of investment was well conceived, and that subsequent 
improvements have been effective. The fundamental idea of investing 
i a well-spread portfolio of equity shares instead of using fixed interest 
securities was almost unheard of in 1931; it is now being ever more 


widely recognised as sound investment practice for both small and 
large investors and even for settled funds. Stockbrokers and Bank 
Managers who might care to investigate the economies and other 
advantages of Unit Trusts in any particular case are invited 
to enquire for further information from the Managers. 


Custodian Trustee : Lloyds Bank Limited 


Managers : Municipal & General Securities Company, Limited, 


Telegrams : Munigenco Cannon London 9, Cloak Lane, London, E.C.4. Telephone : City 520! 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Moods of the Australian Electorate 


(From Our Melbourne Correspondent) 


LECTIONS in Australia are usually fought more on 
E fears than on hopes. In the Federal polls on April 28th, 
which follow the double dissolution of both Houses of the 
Commonwealth Parliament, Mr Menzies, the Prime Minister, 
is seeking to return to office on the basic issue of fear of Com- 
munism. He places part of the blame for increases in the 
cost of living on the Communists, whose “twin poisons of 
go-slow and absenteeism” have, he reasons, been the greatest 
cause of low production, which in turn is the greatest cause 
of high prices. On the other side of the political fence, Mr 
Chifley, Leader of the Opposition, is making a strong bid for 
office by inviting the people to contemplate the dire conse- 
quences of uncontrolled inflation. All sections of the com- 
munity were threatened by the rising tide of prices, Mr 
Chifley warned in his policy speech, but those in receipt of 
fixed incomes faced the future “ with fear and dread.” Out 
of the mass of “ platform points,” which have been punctili- 
ously presented to —— the party political leaders, the 
issues of Communism and inflation are clearly those on which 
the Australian people are being asked to choose their new 
Parliament. There is, however, no certainty that the electors 
will accept these as the vital issues of the poll, for both Mr 
Menzies and Mr Chifley have undertaken to do many more 
things than outlaw Communists and control prices. 


On the issue of Communism, Mr Menzies faces an awk- 
ward position, for it was not the Labour-dominated Senate 
which finally torpedoed the Government’s anti-Red legisla- 
tion, the cardinal point of Mr Menzies’ 1949 election pro- 
gramme, but the High Court of Australia, which invalidated 
it by a six-to-one majority. Therefore, Mr Menzies’s 
grievance on this issue is not really with a hostile Senate 
which, he says, made Parliament unworkable, but with the 
High Court, which declared the legislation ultra vires. 


This is no mere academic point, for it anticipates the 
difficulty which the Government if it is returned will face 
in dealing with the Communist threat to the industrial life 
of the nation. Effective control of both Houses of Parliament 
will not circumvent the High Court’s veto of the legislation 
to outlaw the Communists ; that can be done only by amend- 
ing the Constitution, a procedure always fraught with 
difficult and uncertainty in Australia, No other issue in 
recent years has been charged with such emotion, with such 
bitterness and with such confusion as that of Communism. 
If it were possible to decide the election on this issue alone 
the result would be in little doubt. Mr Chifley has supported 
Mr Menzies by pledging all out war on the Reds. 


_ There are in this election, as indeed there are in all elec- 
tions, a number of important side issues which inevitably 
induce many voters to deviate from the strict party line. 
There can be little doubt that in the December, 1949, elec- 
tions, Mr Menzies’ pledge to abolish petrol rationing swung 
many votes from the Labour to the Liberal cause. Many 
Labour supporters have motor-cars, and lack of petrol was 
as distasteful to them as it was to the Liberals. In the same 
way, Labour is this time indulging in the gentle art of vote 
catching by offering, among other things, increased old age, 
invalid and war pensions, together with a lift in the endow- 
Ment payable ‘to the first child from §s. to 10s. a week. 
These down-to-earth concessions could well weigh more 


with the electors than the more general, and seemingly 
theoretical, issues of Communism and inflation. 


But if the electorate feels as strongly against Communism 
as Mr Menzies thinks, there is provided a very simple remedy 
—amend the Constitution. Mr Menzies will interpret a 
decisive victory in both Houses as a mandate to proceed to 
fight and defeat the Communists. Amendment of the 
Constitution by a referendum would give him full and 
untrammelled power to go right ahead and smash the 
Party. And, as the Melbourne Argus commented: “It 
seems that if the Communist Party is abolished, the sun will 
come from behind the clouds all over Australia. Increased 
production and prosperity will follow automatically. Our 
little group of Red mischief-mongers has never had such a 
magnificent compliment—or one so undeserved.” 


Woolgrowers’ Boom 


It is thus against this general background of fears rather 
than hopes for the future that Australian electors are being 
asked to choose their new Parliament. The fear of a further 
rise in living costs is a very real issue with the housewife. It 
is no mere abstraction and is certain to count more than such 
an academic consideration as the limitations of individual 
freedom which legislation to ban the Communists may 
involve. There is, furthermore, still another fear stalking 
abroad among the electorate, and that is the fear that “ things 
are too good to last.” This arises from the fact that prosperity 
in Australia follows very closely the fortunes of the export 
industries. The man in the street knows vaguely that much 
of the fantastic volume of public spending power springs 
somehow from the tremendous increase in the level of wool 
prices. When wool sells at £200 a bale compared with about 
£15 before the war, there is an uneasy feeling that a fall 
must be somewhere around the corner. Australians have 
vivid memories of the dark days of 20 years ago when a 
collapse in export prices led to an internal economic crisis 
of first magnitude and they feel that “ it could happen again.” 
All this makes for uneasiness and indecision in the political as 
well as in the economic field. The Menzies Government 
made a 20 per cent deduction on sy ge cheques as an 
advance payment for tax. Mr Chifley has pledged to reverse 
this and refund the amounts already collected to the growers. 
Mr Menzies has said nothing about the highly explosive issue 
of the exchange rate. Mr Chifley has undertaken to maintain 
the existing relationship with sterling. Strong pressure groups 
are affected by these pledges, the effect of which may lead to 
a considerable defection in orthodox party support. 


It is this that makes prediction particularly difficult for 
April 28th. It would not be unreasonable to suggest that Mr 

enzies’ Government has suffered somewhat in popularity 
since December, 1949 ; that would be logical in the course of 
political affairs. His majority in the House of Representatives 
would allow a considerable falling away in support, but in 
the Senate the position is difficult and well-nigh impossible 
to assess. The cly pea has been the luck of the Govérn- 
e 


ment in ob of position in the Senate voting paper 
in feccuend ake as in 1949, is likely to be the vital state. 
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LARGEST INDUSTRY 


Next week, Picture Post starts a series 
of six special features on Hollywood. 
Between them they comprise a full, 
frank and objective report on America’s 
third largest industry. They reveal 
how the world’s wealthiest community 
does, in fact, behave. They review 
Hollywood's best film of the year— and 
its worst. They touch on some curious 
intrigues and causes celebres. And 
they demonstrate how much Hollywood, 
directly or indirectly, influences the 
thought and conduct of almost every 
one of us. This remarkable series is 
being widely advertised ; and forms part 
of Picture Post’s plans for future 
expansion. But— however fascinating 
in themselves —to advertisers the 
articles are chiefly significant as one 
more proof of Picture Post's great and 
ever-increasing popular appeal. And it 
is this distinctive character of Picture 
Post — popular yet responsible — which 
makes it the best of all possible back- 
grounds for promoting public confidence 
and demand, in a mass market. 
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Chassis frames that cracked 
« » - water jackets that leaked 
.-. gear boxes that broke 


| When S. F. Edge won the 1902 Gordon Bennett Cup race for 


England in his Napier, he considered himself lucky to have 


| finished the Paris-Innsbruck course. The racing cars of that 
| day were magnificent but uncertain performers. Their relia- 


bility was affected by water jackets that leaked, gear boxes 
that broke and even chassis frames that cracked — vide the 
experience of Charles Jarrott in the same race, who braced 
his car with the legs of a bedroom table. Performances of 
modern racing and production cars illustrate the progress 
that has been made in engineering design and materials. 
Nickel steels, nickel cast iron and other nickel alloys have 
nelped by increasing reliability and by solving many design 
and production difficulties. In material problems such 4s 
these, our Development and Research Staff are most 
willing to make available their accumulated knowledge 
and experience. 


%* Keeping materials one step ahead of performance 


THE MOND NICKEL COMPANY LIMITED > 
Sunderland House * Curzon Street ‘ London * W1 
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The Cominform on 
MacArthur 


[BY A CORRESPONDENT] 


Tue sudden removal of General MacArthur caught the 
Communist propaganda staffs badly off balance. In such 
cases it is not uncommon for the Soviet and satellite press 
and radio to withold the news of an important event from 
their public for several days while the correct line is hastily 
worked out and approved. This time, however, something 
dangerously like a leak occurred at an early stage. A detailed 
explanation was given to a small fraction of Moscow 
Radio’s foreign listeners, and then abruptly withdrawn from 
circulation ; and the next few days were marked by uneasy 
silence as far as the Russian public was concerned, by 
hesitancy in Soviet broadcasts to other countries, and by 
open discrepancies between the theories advanced by Com- 
munist newspapers and radio commentators in Europe and 
the Far East. 


In broad outline, of course, the Communist reactions have 
been consistent with the long-maintained thesis that no real 
quarrel exists between President Truman and the former 
Supreme Commander. This argument was developed at 
length in an anonymous commentary broadcast from Moscow 
on the day of the dismissal to Greek, Hungarian and Italian 
audiences. They were told that MacArthur had done 
“nothing that disagreed with the aggressive policy of ruling 
circles in the USA ; he was, so to speak, the living incarna- 
tion of this policy.” He had been “ kicked out ” because he 
had met with severe military defeats, and had “ talked 
repeatedly and volubly about the true plans of the US Gov- 
ernment” to such an extent that Truman had to dismiss him 
to quieten British and French fears of being drawn into a 
disastrous Asiatic war ; but it was emphasised that his with- 
drawal would not alter the “ adventurous character of the 
USA’s aggressive policy.” 


Victory for Peace Campaign 


Although at first sight this analysis would appear impecca- 
bly orthodox, it was not repeated either to other European 
listeners or to the Soviet public. The latter was merely 
given the bare fact of MacArthur’s removal and replacement 
by General Ridgway. Most Soviet newspapers on April 12th 
were equally reticent ; but readers of Literaturnaya Gazeta 
found a brief note at the end of a general review of the 
Korean military situation which made two points ; first, that 
MacArthur had been dismissed for incompetence as a com- 
mander, and secondly, that he was being made a scapegoat 
while the rulers of America continued their policy of aggres- 
sion. Later on the same day this review was broadcast to 
Moscow’s listeners in Czechoslovakia, Greece, Jugoslavia and 
Hungary ; but while the Czechs and Greeks heard the com- 
ment on MacArthur in full, the Serbo-Croat version omitted 
the first point and the Hungarian version both. Listeners 
to Moscow’s transmission to Britain were meanwhile 
informed that the reasons for the dismissal had—surprisingly 
cnough—not been published in the American press. 


Moscow’s hesitancy did not deter the press and radio of 
Eastern Europe from giving the news prominence and adding 
Copious Comment. Most satellite broadcasters and journalists 
‘aw No inconsistency in hailing the removal of MacArthur 
as a “* historic victory for the world peace movement,” while 
Warning their peoples that it would make no difference to 
American plans for ion in Korea and China. A com- 
mentator in East Berlin declared that Truman and Mac- 
Arthur were still in complete agreement, and that any reports 
to the contrary were Western inventions. Polish listeners, 
however, were told that the dismissal was a victory for the 
faction in Washington which wanted war to start in Europe 
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ad not in Asia, According to Warsaw Radio, Eisenhower 
secured approval for his view that the whole effort must 
concentrated in Europe and particularly in Germany, 


Hesitation in China 


This last interpretation was somewhat in conflict with 
that given by Communist newspapers and broadcasters in 
the Far East itself. Peking made no comment until Apri! 
13th, when the official Communist news agency issued a 
Statement ascribing the dismissal to the great victories of 
the North Korean forces and Chinese “ volunteers,” but 
declaring that American imperialism was still resolved to 
— its hopeless aggression in Korea. The charge that 

S aircraft had bombed Antung, just north of the Yalu, 
after MacArthur’s removal was added as proof of this resolve. 
Next day the Peking newspapers enlarged on the agency’s 
analysis, The People’s Daily warned the Chinese not to relax 
their efforts in the slightest. The Kwangming Daily, the 
organ of the now wholly subservient Democratic League, 
explained Truman’s action as designed to evade responsi- 
bility for defeat, to conceal his plot to expand the war, to 
“ quieten down the controversy within the American ruling 
circles,” and to unite the members of the imperialistic camp. 
Whatever “ dirty schemes” might follow, warned the news- 
paper, the Korean war could only be ended “ by the com- 

lete defeat of the aggressor.” The People’s Daily, which 

d overlooked the point about dissensions between the 
imperialist countries in its first comment, remedied the 
Omission two days later. 


While these Chinese comments failed to stress the 
unanimity between Truman and MacArthur as their col- 
leagues further west had done, they certainly provided no 
basis for the rather unorthodox line taken by Ho Chi Minh’s 
radio in Vietnam, which declared that MacArthur had 
repeatedly made statements contrary to those of Truman 
and Acheson, but had nevertheless been removed only when 
he proved an unsuccessful commander. The North Koreans, 
on the other hand, showed a certain caution. Pyongyang 
radio, which announced the dismissal two days before it was 
disclosed by the Peking Press, agreed on most points with the 
Chinese analysis, but omitted the insistence on total defeat 
as the only end to the war. This omission may have some 
significance in view of the latest North Korean Note to the 
United Nations. 


Japan Without the General 


WHATEVER have been the feelings evoked in different quar- 
ters in the West by the dismissal of General MacArthur, 
the predominating initial reaction in Japan was one of 
dismay. This had nothing to do with the dispute over the 
strategy for waging the war in Korea, with which the 
Japanese have no direct concern, but was a consequence 
of the extraordinary position of authority which General 
MacArthur built up for himself in Japan. He was much 
more than merely the instrument of an American or Allied 
policy in occupied Japan ; for the Japanese he embodied 
power in his own right as a victorious commander-in-chief, 
and the very qualities which made him so untypical of 
America render him peculiarly well suited for governing 
Japan. After their crushing defeat the Japanese required 
only one thing of their conqueror, that he should not 
humiliate them by behaving like an ordinary man. In this 
respect the Supreme Commander never failed them ; his 
bold bearing and behaviour marked him as one made of no 
common clay, and the very aloofness and seclusion of his 
authority—he had virtually no social contacts with Japanese 
—made it the more acceptable. To say that he was popular 
is to use a word which can easily be misleading, but in 
five years he succeeded in convincing most Japanese that 
he was not only all-powerful, but a genuine friend of the 
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Japanese people who could be relied on to represent them 
in a dangerous and unfriendly world. Hence the remark- 
able send-off given to him on his departure from Tokyo— 
a demonstration which went far beyond the courtesies which 
might be considered obligatory for a viceroy deposed from 


office. 


General MacArthur’s removal has undoubtedly left a 
political vacuum in Japan which will be much harder to 
fill than the military command which he has handed over, 
General Ridgway, a brilliant soldier, has neither the 
experience of the Far East nor the personal prestige to Play 
the part of “SCAP” as his predecessor played it. is 
office is in any case due to come to an end when an American- 
Japanese peace treaty is signed—which maybe during this 
summer—but it had been assumed that General MacArthur 
would remain until then as a factor of confidence and stabi- 
lity in the negotiations. His departure and the feeling in 
Japan that America is now divided over Far Eastern policy 
are likely to make the Japanese Government more wary 
of committing themselves and the treaty harder to conclude. 
The weight of political responsibility on the American side 
will now be squarely on the shoulders of Mr Dulles, who 
has returned to Tokyo as President Truman’s special envoy ; 
but it is significant that he has at once tried to claim the 
moral support of the former Supreme Commander by talking 
of an “unforgettable radio conference” with him when 
their aircraft passed each other in mid-Pacific. Mr Dulles 
has a difficult road ahead in Tokyo, but also much greater 
scope than he had before, and the next two or three months 
will be a real test of his capacity as a statesman and diplomat. 


Exodus from Iraq 


[FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT RECENTLY IN BAGHDAD] 


It is questionable whether the Iraqis have done much good 
to themselves, or any good to the Arab cause as a whole, by 
their two latest moves to deal with the departing Iraqi Jews. 
Apparently they feel that they have done their political and 
human duty by granting these a year of grace in which to 
leave for Israel, and that no more is called for. The year 
ran from March, 1950, to March, 1951. During that period 
a law allowed Jews to leave carrying £50 per adult head. 
At its expiration the Iraq Government froze all the 
property of the Jews remaining in the country. This law 
is particularly hard on those Jews who left the country 
legally before 1948. Only if they return within two months 
and claim Iraqi citizenship cards will their account be 
unfrozen. The Government took this drastic action because 
it had gradually become concerned over the illicit flow of 
capital from Baghdad which was being cleverly organised 
via Persia by the departing Jews. 
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The chaos in Baghdad business circles which has resulted 
from this exodus proves how great were the Capacity and 
energy of this centuries-old Jewish community. The Jews 
have lived in Baghdad for fifteen centuries but until inter. 
national trade was developed as a result of the creation of 


the Iraqi State, the Jews were largely underdogs. The; 
ascendancy has been recent and has gradually increased 


-until_a*year or two ago they ran almost the whole of Traq’s 


import trade. Even now not only Jewish businesses py; 
Muslim concerns are thrown into confusion by the ney 
decree because of the substantial Jewish share in many 


‘Muslim houses. Muslim business houses have used Jews 


as clerks because of their accounting and linguistic abilities 
and Jews were also agents for a number of foreign firms. Not 
only did banks and merchants lose large sections of their staf 


_overnight but hospitals were left without nurses. Since the 


Jews still remaining were at the stroke of a pen deprived of 
their nationality, thousands were thrown on the streets 
because they were working in businesses which may only 
employ Iraqi nationals. By a second step in the same 
direction the Iraqi Government also confiscated the pro- 
perty of all Jews now outside Iraq. Presumably part of the 
object of the operation is to exact some compensation for 
the Arab property now frozen in Israel. But there is very 
much more of this than there is Jewish property in Iraq; 
it would seem, therefore, that, if bargaining and compensa- 
tion are ever to take place, the Arab victims would be better 
off if the Iraqis were in the strong moral position of having 
treated Jewish property well. 


There is nothing to be said, therefore, for the second of 
the Iraqi moves ; the first, however, had one logical aspect, 
since the authorities wanted to know definitely who was going 
and who staying. Some 105,000 Jews have registered to 
go, but only 40,000 have in fact gone. The full size of the 
community has never been known but it is believed that 
about 20,000 Jews will stay. 


But for those registered to go the immediate outlook is 
black. Protests are vehement in Israel. Yet the risk of 
penalisation once the year of grace was over was always 
there. It seems to have been anticipated neither by the Iraqi 
Jews nor by Tel Aviv, for the bottleneck over departures 1s 
of their joint making. The Iraqi Jews are to blame for 
being slow to register and then doing so in a rush at the 
end of the year of grace ; fathers, it seems, were reluctant 
to leave the homes and businesses of their ancestors and in 
the end did so for their sons’ sake. But the Israeli authorities 
are also to blame. Presumably because of congestion at the 
Israel end, they had until about a fortnight ago limited 
transport to a single air firm, refusing all other tenders. 
However much this firm crowded its craft, and it did so 
nightly, it could remove people only in hundreds, whereas 
70,000 were waiting to go. 

How are these remaining people, now stateless and penni- 
less, to live pending departure? Even though the operation 
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Ahead 
of the 
headlines 


F. G. PRITCHARD, WOOD & PARTNERS LTD 


25 SAVILE ROW, LONDON, W.1 * REGENT 7080 (16 LINES) 







is all part of the Austin Reed advertising, but per- 
suading young men to wear hats instead of going 


bareheaded is a matter of vital concern to the Hat 


Industry as a whole. 


The aims of collective publicity differ widely from one 
industry to another and so do the methods of presenting 


them. We conduct a number of these campaigns and 
can speak with knowledge of the strategy to be employed 
and the advantages that can accrue. 


Such campaigns heighten public awareness of the goods 
or services they promote. They add point and emphasis 
to the advertising of individual firms in the same field. 
They stimulate whole industries. By making popular 
contact through varied channels of publicity, they keep 
industry ahead of the headlines and provide it with a 
public platform from which its best interests can be 
maintained and fostered, in good times or bad. 


In these days when new influences, new trends in 
public taste and usage, are creating new and tougher 
problems for industry, the possibilities of a collective 
campaign should be fully investigated. Those 
interested are invited to discuss the matter with us 
at no cost to themselves. 


ADVERTISING AND PUBLIC RELATIONS 





Persuading a man to choose an Austin Reed hat 
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@ ASH TRAYS 
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Since 1882 Ferranti have been 
§ pioneers in electrical engineering 
for industry and the home 
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Transformers : Voltage Regulators, 

High Voltage A.C. & D.C. Testing Equipment. 
Power Factor Correction Condensers. 

A.C. & D.C. House Service & Switchboard Meters. 
A.C. & D.C. Prepayment Meters. 

Meter Testing Equipment: Electronic Devices. 
Radio & Television: Valves & Cathode Ray Tubes. 
Measuring Instruments : Switchboard Instruments. 
Electric Clocks: Summation Metering Equipments. 
Clip on Ammeters: High Voltage Indicators. 
Current and Voltage Transformers. 

Electric Fires & Space Heaters. 
Electric Water Heaters. 3 


Ferranti Ltd. Hollinwood, Lancs. 


Ferrant tondon office: 36 Kingsway, W.C2 (eaum 
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A unique method of designing flour mills by using scale 


| models has been developed by Henry Simon Ltd. The lay- 


out of the largest mill, which would take days or weeks on 
the drawing board, can be settled in hours ; and mistakes 


| are far fewer when the project can be seen“ in the round”. 


; 

| The number of schemes handled by a given staff in a given 
| time is immensely increased. This is an unusual form of 
| 
| 


productivity, applied not to physical manufacture but to 


j 


output of knowledge and experience in the shape of designs 
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bas now been accelerated, and hundreds are leaving daily, 
come must wait until June before the transfers can be com- 
pleted. Another toll of human misery is being taken, though 
anyone who has seen the Arab refugees, and can compare 
this distressing sight with that of the evening flotsam of Jews 
and their small effects waiting on the open field at Baghdad 
and Basra airports must feel that the latter are the better off. 


The Pakistan Budget 


In a world where governments grab more and more of 
the fruits of their people’s labours, it is refreshing and, 
indeed, astonishing to find a country which can budget to 
cover increased expenditure and yet cut down taxation. 
Pakistan’s estimates for 1951-52 which were recently pre- 
sented to parliament by the Finance Minister, Mr Ghulam 
Muhammad, even show an expected surplus of Rs. 20.74 
crores—on an estimated revenue of Rs. 159.85 crores and 
expenditure of Rs. 139:11 crores. Nor has this unusual 
feat been accomplished by reducing defence expenditure, 
which still accounts for some 60 per cent of total outgoings. 
In fact, part of the surplus is to be used on a special fund 
of Rs. 7} crores for initiating the proposed manufacture of 
aircraft, tanks and heavy guns: The air force and navy 
are also to be expanded. 


So long as raw material prices remain at the stratospheric 
levels to which they have risen since the Korean war began, 
Pakistan will be on top of the world. For Pakistan is essen- 
tially a producer of raw materials. In its present boom, 
the country can not only maintain with ease its un-devalued 
exchange rate, but can afford to pass on to the hapless foreign 
consumer much of its own taxation. The main feature of 
the budget on the revenue side, and the explanation of why 
direct taxes can be reduced at home, is higher export 
duties, particularly that on raw cotton ; this has been raised 
by over 1,000 per cent in the last few months. It could 
certainly not be kept at anything like the present level, if 
world conditions slipped back to even a pre-Korean normal. 


As a result of the flood of money now pouring into the 
treasury, Karachi has appreciably reduced income tax and 
super-tax. A sliding scale of income tax reductions has been 
coupled with an increase of from 15,000 to 20,000 rupees 
before the full standard rate is paid. Super-tax has been 
changed similarly, with a substantial reduction—from 9 
annas to 7} annas per rupee—on the highest incomes. Many 
import duties have also been either reduced or abolished ; 
in particular they have been abolished on the raw materials 
required by Pakistan’s incipient industries, such as pig iron, 
coal, coke, pitch and tar. 

Since its foundation in 1947, Pakistan has had an extra- 
ordinary run of good luck economically—just as it has, on 
the whole, had bad political luck. While the present boom 
Presents the Finance Ministry with the problem of how 
best to cash in to the full on its good fortune—a problem 
which it appears to be solving with gusto—the boom also 
imposes an obligation to do what will most favour Pakistan’s 
Political and economic progress. In this respect, another 
Outstanding feature of the current budget has been the 
further encouragement given to approved industrial under- 
takings. This takes the form of an extension up to 1955-56 
of the period in which the first 5 per cent of the business 
Profits are exempt from taxation, together with a complicated 
but sizeable tax concession to investors in approved com- 
Pamies floated during the next two years. It is, however, 
worth considering whether Pakistan has been entirely wise 
in lifting so much direct taxation at a time when the Com- 
munists are on the march throughout Asia. Although it is 
right to encourage investment, many of the people of Paki- 
Stan are still struggling with gravely inadequate social, educa- 
onal and medical services. 
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| German Generals as they 
See Themselves 


[BY A CORRESPONDENT] 


SPEIDEL’S book* is a tense narrative. It relates the facts of 
the 1944 invasion, Rommel’s hopeless dual fight against the 
superiority of the Allies and the mismanagement and con- 
fusion of the Nazi High Command. Above all, it shows 
Rommel’s human tragedy. Speidel writes from an intimate 
knowledge of all the facts. He was Chief of Staff of Rommel’s 
army group as well as his confidant in the preparation of the 
July plot. According to Speidel, Rommel was perhaps the 
only Field Marshal who would have given the signal for a 
rising of the fighting forces against the Nazi hierarchy. 
Neither Speidel nor Rommel had any illusions. They knew 
that a successful rising, though it would not have influenced 
the Allies to renounce unconditional surrender, would have 
prevented the untold destruction and the useless sacrifices 
which resulted from Hitler’s fight to the end. 


After Rommel’s death Speidel himself still tried to 
influence events in the west on several occasions. He refused 
to pass on to the formations of Army Group B the order of 
the new Chief of the General Staff (Guderian) concerning the 
guilt of the General Staff in the preparation and execution of 
the July plot. He also prevented the transmission and 
execution of Hitler’s command to destroy Paris by long- 
range artillery fire, V1’s and all available air formations. 
Speidel’s active fight ended when he was arrested on Sep- 
tember 5, 1944. Rommel was for Speidel the incarnation 
of the good, clean German soldier. His book is a tribute to 
him and at the same time a passionate indictment of Hitler. 
He declares that the “ethical forces on the side of our 
enemies were stronger than on the German side, where a 
moral vacuum was created through Hitler’s aberrations.” 


Heinz Guderian does not come into the same category as 
Heusinger and Speidel. He owed too much to Hitler to take 
an objective view during all the stages of the war. Though 
Guderian remained almost to the end fascinated by what. he 
calls Hitler’s “ genius,” his memoirs are a most devastating 
—though unintentional—indictment of the Nazi political and 
military leadership. The anarchy of direction in a totali- 
tarian state, the inefficiency, the complete lack of scruples, 
the egotism of Hitler and his paladins all become evident in 
his account of the many excited scenes in the Fuehrer’s 
headquarters. 


Hitler’s Willpower 


Like the overwhelming majority of officers, Guderian held 
to the way of obedience to the last. He opposed the plans of 
Goerdeler and Beck as being damaging to the interests of 
Germany and unrealisable ; he still maintains that view. He 
kept the secret of his conversations with them, but he. did 
not approve the conspiracy. 


The key to Guderian’s attitude can be found in his 
relationship to Hitler. The more closely he had to work 
with Hitler, the more he found to criticise in his decisions 
and the more he saw the weaknesses and vices in his 
character. Nevertheless, his willpower mastered Guderian 
again and again. Even for the rift between Hitler and his 
generals Guderian partly puts the blame on the General 
Staff whose uniform he himself wore proudly for 15 years ; 
he condemns their adherence to tradition, which caused the 
Fuehrer to distrust their sincerity. 


As he was Germany’s chief expert in tank-warfare, 
Guderian’s book will certainly find its place in the military 
literature of the last war. But what is most interesting here 

* Hans Speidel, “Invasion 1944.” Rainer Wurderlich Verlag. 
Guderian, “Erinnerurgen eines Soldaten,” Bei Kurt Vowinckel/ 
Heidelberg. 
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is his self-justification, in which probably most of the officers 


of the Wehrmacht see their own reflection: “I tried my 
best ; if I failed it was not my fault ; fate was against us.” 
By this argument the Nur-Soldaten, who will probably 
again play a preponderant fole in any future German military 
organisation, want to establish themselves in public respect. 


The real problem of how to fit these men into an inte- 
grated European or North Atlantic army is neither organisa- 
tional nor military. It is in the first place a political problem. 
There is scarcely amy danger of them being a disruptive force 
or a new threat to European peace as long as there is a 
strong political direction. A stable, democratic and respected 
government in Western Germany, strong enough to keep 
strict control of its armed men whatever may be their 
military organisation, is a better guarantee of a desirable 
development than narrow-minded restrictions from outside. 
Foreign controls did not prevent the technical and spiritual 
rearmament or the continuance of forbidden Staff work and 
preparations after the last war. Guderian’s book is worth 
reading with that in mind. 

(Concluded) 


Countering Dr Malan 


[FROM OUR JOHANNESBURG CORRESPONDENT] 


Dr. MALAN’S attacks on British native policy in Africa have 
raised echoes in the Rhodesias and in Kenya. “ Northern 
Rhodesia will not go the way of the Gold Coast,” says Mr 
Roy Welensky, the leader of the 40,000 Europeans there. 
In Southern Rhodesia, the leader of the “ Liberal ” Opposi- 
tion, Mr Ray Stockil, says: “ Repression has no place in our 
policy, but we must insist on white leadership in this part of 
Africa for a very long time.” Sir Godfrey Huggins, the 
Prime Minister, has himself declared: “I think the speed 
at which the Colonial Office has gone is absolutely disastrous. 
‘Not only are they hurting the Africans in the territories they 
look after, but they are creating a threat to Southern 
Rhodesia.” 


In Kenya, the East African Standard maintains: “ South 
Africa and Rhodesia have every right to make representations 
to the United Kingdom on British colonial policy in Africa. 
Colonial policy and Commonwealth policy cannot be allowed 
to follow conflicting directions. For one remote partner in 
the Commonwealth (Britain) deliberately to follow a course 
that might . . . threaten the very existence of other partners 
in Africa . . . is a possibility that both South Africa and 
Rhodesia must challenge.” More accustomed to Dr Malan’s 
propaganda and so more sceptical, the Johannesburg Ster 
examined his prediction that the Gold Coast developments 
would lead to the expulsion of the white man from a great 
part of Africa, and decided: “ No such development is in the 
least likely. It certainly forms no part of British policy. 
Political advances there will undoubtedly be . . . but where- 
ever there is a strong, settled white population, they will 
continue to dominate the political scene. ... The supposed 
advance of ‘West Africanism’ down the continent to the 
Union’s borders appears completely unreal.” 


A former editor of the Ster, Mr Charles D. Don, suspected 
that Dr Malan “ was indulging in a little electioneering with 
an eye to that section of the white population in the Union 
who, though not illiterate, are as ignorant of world affairs 
as most of the Gold Coast inhabitants—and possibly more 
so.” All the same, Mr Don admitted that “ many people, 
holding very different views on native policy from Dr , 
would share his implied opinion that the British Government 
is pressing ‘democracy,’ in the shape of the parliamentary 
system, too far and too fast in native states largely illiterate 
and only recently emerged from barbarism.” On the whole 
Dr Malan’s t has won more adherents than that of 
the Star. The possible advance of “West Africanism” is 


| 
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regarded by the European settlers in the southern half of the 


continent as a real not an imaginary danger, and the 
unable to share the Star’s confidence that such an oo 
“forms no of British .” Whether well- or jt. 
founded, their fears and doubts must be treated as importan: 
facts in the situation. 

Tribute must also be paid to Dr Malan’s skill as a Propa- 
gandist. He has never concealed his intention to ¢urn South 
Africa, sooner or later, into a republic. This is anathema 
to the 40 per cent of the white electorate in South Africa 
who are English-speaking, and to many Afrikaners as well, 
It would also seem to disqualify him from leadership of the 
British communities in southern Africa who not only wish to 
retain their British connection, but resent such symptoms 
of incipient “ Afrikaner imperialism ” as Nationalist political 
infiltration of the Rhodesias and insistence on the teaching 
of the Afrikaans language in Kenya and Tanganyika. For 
these and other reasons, the Union, under Dr Malan, is 
feared rather than loved by its smaller neighbours. 


Despite those handicaps, Dr Malan is scoring successes 
both in the Union and outside of it. He does it by untiring 
use of his favourite propaganda weapon, the black bogey, 
In the Union, he monotonously repeated day in and day 
out, and in the face of all the evidence, that his great o 
nent, the late General Smuts, stood for absolute equality 
between white and black. Now in power, he and his hench- 
men continue the charge against the United Party under 
its new leader, Mr J. G. N. Strauss, and nothing the United 
Party do or say seems able to shake off the accursed spell. 
Outside the Union, he now levels what amounts to exactly 
the same accusation against the British Government and 
British policy in Africa, and almost immediately rouses a 
response among people who on almost every other issue 
dislike and distrust the things he stands for. 


A Genuine Dilemma 


In the Union and out of it, Dr Malan is exploiting a 
genuine dilemma. The whites fear black numbers. In South 
Africa they are outnumbered four to one, and elsewhere by 
ten to one. Policy must take cognisance of this terrible dis- 
parity, which is creating a white nationalism opposed by a 
new black nationalism. The Europeans outside the Union 
do not want to repress anyone, but they do not want to be 
repressed either. In South Africa, the United Party has 
temporarily been defeated by the Nationalists, but in 
Southern Rhodesia, Sir Godfrey Huggins is trying to work 
out a policy which will mean neither two separate racial 
communities y cobare nor one community sitting on top 
of the other (basskap). The ultimate aim, he says, 1 
partnership. 

Meanwhile, however, the struggle between white and 
black nationalism is going on. In Northern Rhodesia, the 
Gold Coast development has spurred both the 40,000 whites 
to press for (white) self-government, and the Northern 

ian African one to demand Cabinet posts as 

¢ Legislative Council (where they 

now have two out of 14). In Kenya, the Europeans hold 

as many seats as the Africans, Indians and Arabs combined ; 

but now the African political leaders are asking that African 

representation equal the combined representation 

of the three groups, thus reversing the position in the 
Africans’ favour. 

The trend is clearly towards putting everything on a racial 
basis. i lne-tnad which De Balen enppace. But this is 
the very trend that the Europeans in their own interests 


Yr Malan has nothing to offer but a policy of racial repres- 
sion, which is bound to fail in the long run even in the Union, 
where the Europeans are The urgent need 1s 


strongest. 
somehow, and before it is too late, to cut across these purely 
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racial divisions. This can best be done by reverting to the 
policy; attributed to Rhodes, of “ equal rights for all civilised 
ven irrespective of colour.” Dr Malan has nothing to offer 
but disastrous repression, and for this reason alone his 
specious appeals to his fellow Europeans in Africa must be 
countered by a policy which will both avoid repression and 
at the same time assure the Europeans that they are not 


going to be swamped by illiterate black millions. 


Deadlock on New Zealand’s 
Waterfront 


[FROM OUR WELLINGTON CORRESPONDENT] 


Tue New Zealand waterfront dispute has now been in pro- 
gress since February 14th. The trouble started when the 
dockers refused to accept the 1§ per cent general wage 
increase ordered by the Arbitration Court, and their union 
(the Waterside Workers’ Union) ordered them to refuse 
overtime work ; the Governor retaliated by promptly ‘sus- 
pending the powers of the Waterfront Industry Commission 
under which the watersiders operated, and settled down to 
what rightly promised to be a protracted struggle. The 
position now is one of complete deadlock. Neither the 
Government nor the watersiders (if they retain their present 
leaders) can afford to capitulate or even to move towards 
appeasement. If the Government gives way it will probably 
lose so much support that it will be defeated at the next 
election. If the watersiders give way they must as a start, 
disown their present leaders who are, quite literally, fighting 
for survival. In these circumstances, ail that can be expected 
is a war of attrition with the odds very much on the side 
of the Government. 


The history of waterfront relations in New Zealand during 
the whole of the 13 year term of the Labour Government 
was one of continual disputes, stoppages, go-slow, haggling 
and unrest. In a series of “ settlements ” which all involved 
a certain degree of appeasement, the Labour Administration 
steadily lost ground, and the watersiders made more money 
and worked shorter hours. The result is that New Zealand 
now has the unenviable distinction of being one of the 
slowest countries in the world in working ships ; and it is 
so dependent upon its shipping trade that this has imposed 
an increasing burden upon the whole of the national 
economy and has not been without its effect on the present 
high cost of living. 


Trade Union Split 


_The Government’s position is now unquestionably con- 
siderably stronger than it was when the dispute began. It 
then faced the possibility that the series of sporadic sympathy 
strikes and other demonstrations which accompanied the 
watersiders’ challenge might develop into a ral strike. 
_ was prevented because the New trades union 
hovement is at present split into two very unequal divi- 
sions—the Federation of “a which represents at least 
two-thirds of all unions, and all the moderate section, and 
the New Zealand Trades Union Congress, a militant asso- 
ciation of dissidents headed by the watersiders, which broke 
away from the federation early last year. 


The dock dispute, as it has developed, has become not 
only a struggle between the Government and the water- 
“iders, but between the moderate Federation of Labour and 
the militant TUC, with behind it all a strong current of 


animosity between the individual leaders of the two union 
groups. This has led to the unprecedented spectacle (in 
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New Zealand) of the major and senior industrial group 
ranging alongside the National Party Government which 
ousted Labour from power, and quarrelling, in the process, 
with the Parliamentary Labour Party. This quarrel occurred 
when the Labour Parliamentary caucus on February 28th 
issued a statement on the strike which the federation execu- 
tive, with some reason, regarded as equivocal. The federa- 
tion leaders then bluntly refused to attend a second caucus 
meeting on April 4th and charged the Labour Parliamen- 
tarians with failing to give them the support they considered 
their due as the defenders of constitutional trades: union 
procedure. The Prime Minister, Mr Holland, put this into 
plainer terms when he accused the new leader of the 
Parliamentary Labour Party, Mr Walter Nash, of rail sitting 
and of trying to make political capital out of the dispute. 


As the position stands at present, the Government 
is working the wharves with service labour and _ has 
established an efficient emergency supplies organisation 
which is keeping essential cargo moving both inwards and 
Outwards. In this it is backed by the great majority of 
the trades unions and unquestionably by the great majority 
of the general public. Support for the watersiders has been 
whittled down to a section of the freezing workers, about 
three-quarters of the miners, a section of the cement workers 
and a section of the seamen. This last is a significant 
development, however, for the Seamen’s Union is affiliated 
to the Federation of Labour and its president is F. P. Walsh 
who, as vice-president of the federation, has been one of 
the major influences in aligning the federation against the 
watersiders and with the Government. Some very vicious 
personal attacks have been made upon Mr Walsh in anony- 
mous leaflets and an effort is plainly being made to get rid 
of him by attacking his position in his own union. 


Shoes Begin to Pinch 


With the strike now in its tenth week, the shoes of most 
of those engaged in the scrimmage are beginning to pinch. 
The watersiders are maintaining an outward front of soli- 
darity, but about a sixth of their number—some 1,000 men 
—are reported to have taken other work... On the other 
hand they appear to have organised an effective under-cover 
supplies system which the police, with all the power of the 
emergency regulations behind them, have not been able 
appreciably to check. The Government has shown no signs 
of wavering, but it must take note of the increasing effect 
of the hold-up upon many sections of the national economy. 
Though essential supplies are being moved, fresh overseas 
ships are arriving all the time, and the backlog is mounting. 
Many New Zealand factories and importers are becoming 
short of supplies and many firms, with goods tied up on 
the wharves, are reaching the end of their overdraft limits. 
The level of overdrafts in New Zealand before the strike 
began was already inconveniently high owing to the effect 
of high prices and stockpiling and the banks and finance 
houses are facing difficult problems as a result. A con- 
siderable proportion of this season’s wool clip is also tied 
up in stores and the farmers who have sold it cannot be 

aid for it until it is shipped. Internally, rail services have 
had to be seriously curtailed because of the coal shortage 
caused by the miners’ sympathy strike. On the other hand, 
the Wellington, Nelson, Marlbgrough and Taranaki section 
of the N.Z. Freezing Workers’ Union, which also went out 
in sympathy, and which was de-registered as a result, appears 
to be disintegrating. 

Whatever the final outcome of the dispute, it must have 
far reaching effects. It will either make or unmake the 
National Government ; either split thé@New Zealand Labour 
Party or cause a breach between it and its major industrial 
section ; either see a new deal on the New Zealand waterfront 
or an intensification of docker domination; and either 
strengthen or undermine the traditional basis of arbitration 
and conciliation in New Zealand’s industrial relations. 
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Transport and Efficiency 


Ii is entirely accurate in law to describe the document 
lodged by the British Transport Commission with the 
Transport Tribunal as a passenger charges scheme. In 
substance, however, it amounts to nothing more than an 
application for increased passenger fares on the main line 
railways and on London Transport services. It is not 
a scheme that has any bearing on the integration of 
passenger fares and services by rail and also by road ; 
nor does it claim to put passenger and freight charges 
on the railways in proper relation (whatever that may be) 
with one another. The scheme proceeds under 
Section 76 of the Transport Act, and must be submitted 
by the due process of law to the Transport Tribunal for 
public hearing, whereas the application for the ten per 
cent increase in freight charges that came into effect last 
Monday was not a “ scheme ” but an emergency applica- 
tion made to counteract, as far as might be, the effect of 
the recent wages award dictated to the railways by the 
Government. 


This is a distinction that some will hold to be of no 
consequence: what does it matter whether it is a 
“scheme” or an “application” that produces the 
increase in charges ? There is something in this point. 
A charges scheme, in the original conception of the Act, 
was something beyond a mere matter of increasing the 
rates. Would it have been necessary to lay down a 
maximum period of two years from August 1947 (since 
extended by a further two years) within which such 
schemes were to be presented by the Commission for 
the consideration of the Tribunal if increased rates only 
had been at stake ? It was supposed that charges would 
be the instrument by which the Commission could 
Organise its transport services most efficiently and give 
the individual user the best service at the lowest cost. 
The logic of the charges scheme was to encourage the 
integration of transport, but there is no mention of that 
magic word in the outline of the charges scheme for 
railway and London passenger fares ; nor could there be, 
since the Commission has not attempted to unify the 
road passenger services that it controls with its railway 
services or to integrate rail services and charges for 

ssengers and freight. A charges scheme for rail freight 
1s promised later this year ; if it is of the same character 
as the proposed passenger scheme, it will not be con- 
cerned with road haulage rates. The concept of 
integrated transport, it seems, is as far off as it was four 
years ago. 

This is not to be blamed solely on the Commission. 
No undertaking could be more vulnerable to the effect 
of rising costs and lagging revenues. Public policy about 
rail transport charges still has much of the flavour of the 
early nineteenth century legislation against monopolist 
rapacity. A legitinfite increase in prices to cover costs 
that would pass without comment in a dozen industries 
becomes a gross extortion when the railways seek to 
make it, grudgingly conceded if at all. The Commission 
puts the loss in 1950 caused by delays in bringing 


increased charges into effect at £15 million—equal to its 
deficit for the whole year. But since the increase jp 
freight charges became effective last May and London 
fares were raised later in the year, the Commission’s cos 
levels have jumped once more beyond the bounds of 
revenue. The Commission has an accumulated deficiency 
of £40 million. Compared with the end of 1949, its 
costs have increased by at least £40 million a year, and 
the prospect as this year opened was that a net revenue 
deficit of £25 million would result at current levels of 
fares and charges. The ten per cent increase in railway 
freight rates now in force will provide less than 
£15 million this year (£20 million in a full year) towards 
meeting this deficit and the further increases in costs 
that have occurred since the estimate was made. 


* 


The scheme now proposed would raise the average 
cost of passenger travel in the London area to about 
175 per cent of the prewar level and to about 190 per 
cent outside London. Thus it would approach the 
general character of the average increase in freight 
charges (90 per cent higher than before the war) except 
in London. It is important to notice that these are 
average results, and if the changes are approved they will 
produce about £17 million in a full year—and necessarily 
a distinctly smaller sum in 1951 if they should be brought 
into effect later this year. Thus the Commission has 
obtained an increase in freight charges and is seeking 
an increase in passenger charges together estimated to 
produce £37 million in a full year. If it is supposed that 
this would wipe out a deficit of the size in prospect for 
this year, let it be remembered that costs are still rising 
(the Budget added £3} million to the Commission’s bill 
for road fuel) and that the estimate of yield is for a full 
year—that is for 1952, by which time, it is safe to predict, 
costs will have risen further still. If they do not, the 
Commission will be left with a modest surplus to set 
against its accumulated deficit and make more adequate 
provision for replacement. 


The general character of the fares scheme is to propose 
increases of such a kind as to make the least threat to the 
volume of traffic. The London traveller, already bound 
to the integrated road-rail services of London Transport 
and the main-line suburban services, is threatened with 
an increase of one-fifth in the scales approved by the 
Transport Tribunal last year, with a twopenny minimum 
fare. Season ticket rates, it is proposed, should be 
increased by about 20 per cent in the London area and 
rather less in the provinces. A further attempt o 
““workmen’s fares” (known as “ early morning return 
fares”) threatens these privileged travellers with 
an increase of 20 per cent. At the other end of 


the scale, the highly prized trader’s season ticket § 
to be withdrawn. But one element remains unchang 

in all this detail of demanding one-fifth more on matj 
tickets and ending concessions on others: the standard 
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‘nary single fare by railway is to remain at 23d. a 
a tt is caly on the monthly return (fare and a third) 
tickets that the Commission is prepared to risk proposing 
an increase Of 10 per cent which it can make at its 
discretion. 

All this the Transport Tribunal will have to examine 
in great detail. Objections may be lodged up to June 
13th and it can be assumed that there will be no lack 
of them. Thus a decision on the draft scheme—which 
is a matter entirely for the Tribunal and not for the 
Minister—can hardly be expected until after the summer 
holidays. The Commission must suffer, with what 
patience it can, the consequences of this further delay 
between rising costs and higher charges. It would be 
well for both Commission and public to reflect in the 
meantime on the relation of these two factors. When 
the public complains that the vicious spiral of inflation 
has now become something of a tour round the inner 
circle of nationalised industries—an increase in rail 
freight charges one day, covered by a rise in coal prices 
the next—they should be careful to put the proper share 
of blame in the right place. This may be the Commis- 
sion, but only to the extent that it is capable of controlling 
its own costs, and manifestly that is not so of many of 
the things that it buys. Yet when the Commission argues 
that 

in the face of rising costs of the magnitude described, 

shortages of materials, national restrictions on capital invest- 

ment, and other causes outside the control of the Commission, 

measures to secure increased efficiency and economy can only 

have a very limited offsetting effect 
it greatly weakens such sympathy that the transport user 
is disposed to feel towards it. The danger about proceed- 
ings before the Tribunal—and this said with all proper 
respect to the authority and skill of that expert body—is 
that points of law and accountancy are sometimes used 
in an attempt to prove that what the Commission seeks 
would fall with less harm on the other fellow. But 
contentions about “ very limiting offsetting effects” of 
economies are surely most relevant to any scheme that 
is put before the Tribunal. And it is not merely 
economies that might be obtained from better operation 
of the railways that are in question. It is also the possi- 
bility of improving the whole organisation of nationalised 
transport. It is not enough to accept that the deficit is 
{* million on the Commission’s estimate ; what has to 
be determined is how much less the deficit could have 
been if its business had been better run. 


It will be hoped, therefore, that the Transport 
Tribunal will find it possible to construe the powers 
entrusted to it under the Act in such a way that the 
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argument is concerned primarily with efficiency and 
secondarily with the effects of specific cost increases. 
The mood of despair that prompted Lord Lucas, speak- 
ing as Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of 
Transport, to declare recently that “for good or for ill 
the transport system of this country, in the main, is a 
liability for ever ” is perhaps the most damaging contri- 
bution that could have been made to all the adverse 
factors that now press upon the Transport Commission. 
It has been caught by a cost inflation before it has had 
any chance of squeezing the benefits from co-ordination 
and integration of the various forms of transport. It has 
suffered from mistaken ideas of organisation laid down 
in the Act and applied in a too rigid manner. It has 
attempted too much too quickly, forgetful of the years 
of hard work that went to the grouping of the railways 
after 1921. 


These and other points have been made before in these 
columns. But the facts that the Commission is open 
to criticism and that the Transport Act is far from 
perfect does not justify rank pessimism of the kind in 
which Lord Lucas has lately indulged. If ideas of that 
sort gain ascendency in the minds of the Commission 
and its Executives, all hope of improvement will have to 
be written off. Before that happens, it may be well to 
set out a few basic principles on which higher efficiency 
can best be sought. First, transport is a business, and 
must be run on business lines. Secondly, the unit of 
management is much too large for efficient operation 
and a purposeful measure of decentralisation is needed. 
Thirdly, such a splitting up of unwieldy areas of com- 
mand must give full opportunities for good leadership 
and creative thinking—qualities that are hard to evoke 
given the present rigid hierarchy of management. 
Fourth, the effort to reduce costs by unifying and 
standardising the various parts of the transport system 
must be unremitting; standardisation must also be 
realistically conceived to give the best return and must 
not be made an end in itself irrespective of its effects on 
capital and operating costs. Fifth, the Commission must 
try to get outside its pressing preoccupations with day- 
to-day problems and draw up a programme by which 
integration has some chance of becoming effective in a 
decade. These principles would demand radical changes 
in the organisation of the Commission and its Executives 
and in the legal framework within which they operate. 
They might in the long run promise a chance of success 
for integration ; there is no evidence that, if present 
arrangements remain unchanged, integration and 
efficiency will ever come to pass. 
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Steel Castings and Defence 


Ts Ministry of Supply has recently outlined to 
members of the British Steel Founders’ Association 
the problem that rearmament poses for their industry. 
Apart from the actual makers of munitions, few sections 
of engineering are affected more directly than steel 
foundries. The casting of strong and complex steel 
shapes is in peacetime an essential but relatively small 
industry on the border between steel-making and 
engineering ; in war its contribution is far greater in 
scale. Two world wars in this century put demands 
upon steel founding far beyond the foundries’ capacity. 
In the last war, production was more than doubled, from 
roughly 140,000 tons in the late "thirties to more than 
350,000 tons by the middle of the war. Today the 
industry has a greater capacity than before the war ; but 
it is fully engaged at the moment when the three-year 
defence programme presents it with new demands. 
The industry has some reason to approach a sudden 
need for expansion, even to meet national demand, with 
caution. It was saddled throughout the ’twenties and 
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early “thirties with a load of surplus capacity created 
during the 1914-18 war when Government finance was 
poured in to increase capacity rather than efficiency. 
Few companies disposed of this surplus plant, though 
in some cases it nearly disposed of them ; the majority 
struggled through lean years with enough capacity to 
produce twice or three times the tonnage that they ever 
managed to sell. “For fifteen years,” as one spokes- 
man in the industry put it recently, “no new money 
was put into the industry and nobody took a profit out 
of it’ ; and British foundries were unable to match the 
prices of imported castings, particularly from Belgium. 
In that bleak period, the industry embarked on its policy 
of price-fixing ; the men who now control it gathered 
their experience during hard times, still fresh in their 
memory. 


The second world war left steel founding in a far 
sounder condition. Much, if not all, of the new plant 
built, with Government assistance, in private industry 
during the war was taken over by the “foster parent ” 
companies: but most of the Government-owned 
specialised foundries were closed and their equipment 
dispersed, while ironfoundry concerns that had con- 
verted their plant to handle steel (a major operation) 


returned to casting iron. ut of steel castings 
declined from the war peak ato of about 200,000 
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tons a year. The industry’s hundred or y 
foundries are dispersed fairly widely in the Midlands 
North, and Scotland, with one or two in the South 
of England ; of this total, 14 are “ captive foundries” 
owned by companies in other industries and producing 
for their owners’ use only, another 38 are tied to 
other engineering activities of their owners but sell mos 
of their output to outside customers, and the remainder 
are independent foundries. Just under 60 of them cay 
carbon steel only, 34 cast carbon and alloy steels, and 
eleven specialise on alloy steel castings. There is a wide 
range of size: one company turns out nearly 20,000 ton; 
of finished castings a year, another (now nationalised) 
not much less, and about four others 8,000 to 10,009 
tons a year, while there is an extensive fringe of small 
foundries with an output of only about 1,000 tons, 
Few were integral parts of large steel-producing units: 
less than a quarter of the industry’s output comes from 
foundries that have been nationalised as part of steel 
companies. These remain in the closest formal 
co-operation within the British Steel Founders’ Associa- 
tion and thus with the privately-owned firms ; the 
privately-owned foundries may be forgiven if informally 
they begin to show a certain constraint. 

Technically the industry has made useful progress. 
Electric melting was well established by the late ’thirties, 
and closer attention was being paid to quality ; but it 
still needed the assured demand of wartime to bring 
some recognised improvements into practice. More 
important, the pre-emption of the bulk of the industry's 
output by a few service customers requiring ever higher 
production and more exacting specifications promoted 
a useful liaison between the designer needing a cast stee! 
component and the foundry manager who had to cast 
it. A casting may be as strong, though not as assured 
of soundness and homogeneity of material, as a forging: 
it does not possess a forging’s “ grain-flow ” (which may 
be an advantage or a disadvantage); it generally 
requires far less machining ; its pattern and core-boxes 
may be fairly expensive for short runs, but less so than 
the dies required for drop stamping ; and for complexity 
of shape, castings are hard to equal. But if a designer 
chooses a steel casting, in preference to forging, drop 
stamping, fabrication from shaped steel by welding, o: 
in some cases malleable iron casting, his choice of 
process imposes certain requirements upon his design. 
“‘ Designer-foundry co-operation,” developed during 
the war, has since been encouraged by the industry ; 
collaboration may save trouble and result in a sound 
and straightforward job in the foundry instead of 4 
difficult and expensive casting with a high rate of rejects. 
Closer control of processes and keener inspection, 
together with a wider emplo t of expert metallur- 
gists, justify the industry’s claim that the quality of steel 
castings today shows a vast improvement compared with 
prewar standards. 

Attention to technique, moreover, has been fostered 


by an event that brought the industry more publicity - 


in a few months than it normally attracts in a decade— 
the publication, late in 1949, of the first “ productivity 
report.” The team that visited the United States undet 
the auspices of the Anglo-American Council of Produc- 


tivity discovered that American foundries produce a (00 
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castings using only half to two thirds of the 
‘— canned in a British foundry, and its report 
had a sharp impact upon the industry. This is still 
being felt ; experiment with technique, particularly in 
mechanical handling, is growing, and much greater 
attention is being paid to productivity. One indirect 
consequence of the report has been equally important. 
Uniform, anonymous costing information had always 
been circulated by the BSFA in connection with price- 
fixing ; but in the last eighteen months a far greater 
exchange of information and assistance has developed 
between competitors than is usual in British industry. 
The most efficient foundries in the industry may pro- 
duce a ton of castings (in so far as these are comparable) 
with practically half the man-hours needed by the least 
efficient ; but this spread, common in British industry, 
is at least fully appreciated in steel casting, and the 
average number of man-hours needed per ton shows 
a considerable tendency to drop. Few British foundries 
enjoy the large orders that enable American foundries, 
serving a market ten times as large, to mechanise the 
production even of large castings; and though man- 
hours per ton of American castings are 30 per cent at 
least below the British, lower wage rates make British 
castings 30 per cent cheaper than American. British 
steel founding, however, still retains elements of a craft 
mystery, and it uses far more craftsmen than American 
foundries use: it tempers enthusiasm for planned 
productivity with the knowledge that a difficult casting 
that the streamlined, rationalised foundry somehow 
cannot manage very well may be produced first time 
without flaw by one of the most old-fashioned, worst- 
laid-out foundries in the business. 


Increased attention to efficiency and research has 
been encouraged by steady prosperity. The postwar 
re-equipment of industry, a high export effort in the 
metal-using industries such as locomotives and heavy 
electrical equipment, great expansion in new industries 
such as agricultural machinery and petroleum and 
chemical equipment—all these have called for large 
tonnages of steel castings, and since fighting started in 
Korea demand has further increased. Much of the 
industry’s output goes to industries closely concerned 
with defence ; the table shows that only a small part of 
the industry’s output goes to consumption demands that 
could be classed as inessential. 


x 


_ In 1949-50 defence absorbed a small part of the 
industry’s output; at the peak of the programme, 
defence demands may require perhaps 30 per cent of 
the industry’s present output. Existing capacity would 
Provide about 240,000 tons, against maximum civilian 
and defence requirements of perhaps 280,000 tons. A 
few enthusiasts within the industry hold that production 
could rapidly be raised by a quarter, without more 
Capacity Or more men, but this would mean bringing 
the industry generally to the peak of efficiency already 
reached in its most efficient plants. In the long run this 
might be possible ; it is highly desirable ; but it is not 
kely to be on the cards in the next three years. The new 
burden of defence will have to be borne by extension 
of plant, both privately and Ministry owned. 

In pattern as well as volume, the demands of an 
‘conomy now committed to defence will differ from 
those hitherto involved in re-equipment and export. 
Tank production; for example, makes exceptional and 
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specialised demands upon the foundries, and heavy alloy 
castings may well be the immediate bottleneck of the 
present programme. This is not simply a question of 
weight: a tank turret weighs seven tons finished and 
involves pouring perhaps ten to twelve tons of metal, 
but many foundries can cast work in the 20 to 30-ton 
class, and marine castings may exceed 100 tons. The 
difficulty arises in the lengthy heat treatment of armour 
quality alloy steel, which ties up the heat-treatment 
furnaces. At present only two foundries in Britain are 
known to be handling these turrets and upon them the 
pressure will be increased. Mantlets and gearboxes are 
other complex items for tanks; here too it is difficult 
to spread the order load very widely. Tank track links 
are perhaps even more important, because of the vast 
quantities in which they are required ; the rate at which 
any given tank now wears them out is important 
tactical information, but it seems likely that for quantity 
production of tracks special mechanised foundries will 
have to be reopened. Castings for gas turbines, again, 
require high-frequency furnaces to deal with the heat- 
resisting alloy steels, and here again capacity must be 
expanded. British turbine producers have generally 
favoured turbine blades machined expensively from 
stock, stamped (with heavy wear on dies and a high 
reject rate), or perhaps produced by powder metallurgy 
to provide porous and sweat-cooling blades, but some 
have been made by precision casting. The industry 
has been glad to leave this tricky, unrewarding business 
to one or two specialists ; but if quantity production of 
gas turbines should demand more cast blades, more 
specialised extensions would be needed. 


The decision to expand the capacity of certain com- 
panies, and open or reopen certain specialised foundries 
under the “parenthood” of existing producers, is 
therefore inevitable ; but it will not be easy to carry 
through. Expansion since the war has been hampered 
by excessive delays in delivery of equipment ; two to 
three years’ waiting for equipment that could be 
bought in the United States in three or four months 
has been known. The Ministry of Supply, rightly 
reluctant to assume unnecessary powers, will have to 
use what influence it can with suppliers of equipment, 
and possibly with other Government departments ; 
since the defence programme was announced, equip- 
ment that Government-owned foundries might usefully 
have obtained has been exported beyond the Iron 
Curtain. Manpower presents other difficulties. Foundries 
provide well-paid but unattractive and very heavy work 
and need a fairly high proportion of skilled men. Staff 
to direct the new plant may be even harder to find ; 
top-grade metallurgists and foundry managers are 
scarce, and pressure upon those now at the top of the 
industry, and the officials planning the programme, will 
be intense. 
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Business Notes 


Boom in Equities 

This week’s experience in the stock markets very plainly 
chows that investors’ second thoughts on the budget have 
confirmed and intensified the first impression it left on the 
City. Equities, especially industrial equities, have been 
ctrong, while gilt-edged—despite the moderate rally that 
began on Tuesday, on bear covering and a little investment 
puying—have lost a good deal more ground. Prices of the 
‘redeemable and long-dated stocks are now only q little 
above the low point reached in November, 1949, while the 
net price of 4 per cent Consols (1957 or after) has again 
dipped a shade below par. The rise in equities, is, indeed, 
assuming the proportions of a minor boom. At 130.3 on 
Thursday, the industrial index of the Financial Times was 
no less than 7.6 points above its level on budget eve, and 
more than 10 points above the trough of the minor recession 
that began in mid-February. It now stands at its highest 
level since July, 1947. 

In industrial equities, three distinct influences have been 
at work. First, and most important, is the virtually 
unanimous opinion in the City that Mr Gaitskell’s proposals 
will not suffice to prevent an intensification of the inflau 
pressure. Although this view seems well founded, the Stock 
Exchange is probably both exaggerating the degree of likely 
inflation and under-estimating the damage it will do in the 
long run to industrial capital. In particular, it appears to 
be basing its guesses about future inflation too narrowly 
upon the extent to which it expects prices to rise, virtually 
ignoring the crucial fact that a large part of the rise will 
be attributable to the increase in import costs. Any question- 
ings on this score have, however, been thrust into the back- 
ground by the second of this week’s major influences—the 
market’s belated realisation that the authorities are themselves 
counting upon a substantial rise in profits this year. In the 
budget debate, Mr Gaitskell declared that there was “no 
doubt whatever ” that the rise will be sharper than in 1950 
(officially estimated at 14 per cent), while Mr Douglas Jay 
forecast that profits would be high enough to meet the 
increased dividend tax, to pay dividends as high as last year’s 
and to provide reserves for the increased cost of stock 
financing. The third market influence, taken in conjunction 
with the other two, seems to be the most decisive of all. The 
‘act that the distributed profits tax has been raised as an 
alternative to imposing formal limitation of dividends and 
the tone of Ministerial comments are regarded as signs that 
there is no longer any official disproval of increases in 
dividends—provided that, in the terms of the new memo- 


tandum to the Capital Issues Committee, they are of 
“moderate ” extent. 


* 


_ The gilt-edged market has, of course, suffered from the 
dackwash of these market arguments in favour of equities, 
Dut the more penetrating of market observers have been 
noung that they also have to contend with more direct 
adverse influences. Particular attention has been paid to the 
‘act ‘that the impending extinction of the surplus of the 
National Insurance Fund will reduce the departmental 
‘ésources available for gilt-edged operations. In the long 
‘un this may prove to be a change of importance for the 
market, but in the short run its significance can easily be 
‘Xaggerated ; the money that the Treasury saves by reducing 
‘ts contribution to the Fund will reduce its overall deficit 
and therefore its need to seek outside finance. A much more 
‘mportant influence is the Chancellor’s recognition that the 
‘ent rise in interest rates may help to check the volume 
cf industrial investment ; this indication of his attitude 


towards interest rates has finally extinguished the market's 
hopes that efforts might be made to keep money cheap for 
deience financing. There is no sign, however, that it 
implies any intention to raise rates deliberately. Indeed, 
Mr Gaitskell argued this week that. a tighter credit policy 
could not bring down prices—unless it was “ pushed so far 
that it created losses and underemployment.” 


x * * 


New Rules for the CIC 


The new instructions to the Capital Issues Committee, 
which the Chancellor foreshadowed in his budget speech, 
make only some very obvious changes in the scale of vague 
priority directions under which the Committee works, and 
do not in themselves imply any noticeable tightening of the 
system of control. Their main interest, indeed, lies in the 
new rules governing bonus issues. The general directives 
are little changed. The Committee is authorised, as in the 
past, to “recommend” approval where it is satisfied that 
the finance is needed for the “ effective maintenance of exist- 
ing facilities for neces goods and services ”"—a wording 
that is presumably intended to give scope for the finance of 
rising inventory costs wherever the supply or service is 
“necessary.” To secure approval for new investment, a 
project must fall within one or other of the priority cate- 
gories, now extended fo five by the addition of “ projects 
essential to enable approved defence programmes to be 
achieved ”—a category that of course goes to the top of the 
list. Apart from this, the highest priority is still accorded 
to projects designed to alleviate basic deficiencies, particu- 
larly of raw materials. Schemes that may save imports now 
appear to rank ahead of, instead of equally with, those for 
promoting exports, but both types are no longer exclusively 
related to dollar saving, as they were in the directive of 
April, 1949. 

The Committee is expected to discourage “ any measure 
likely to lead to any more than a modest increase in dividends 
distributed ” and is also reminded that “ any distribution of 
capital appreciation which might lead to spending out of 
Capital would . . . be contrary to the national interest.” These 
directives, though not specifically related to proposals in- 
volving “rights” issues, are evidently intended to be read 
in this context ; the second of them is obviously directed 
against schemes for making such issues in the form of 
redeemable preference shares as a means of reducing liability 
to profits tax. This last condition does, in fact, figure 
specifically in the new rules directly relating to “ rights ” 
issues. Before sanctioning any such issues the Committee 
must also be satisfied that the application “ relates as a single 
operation to the capitalisation of true reserves and as one 
which will benefit the stability, credit or efficiency of the 
undertaking ”—and that it falls within the general scale of 
priorities. Except for its attempt to close the loophole pre- 
sented by redeemable preference shares, the new instruction 
therefore seems to concede a slight liberalisation of the rules 
for control of bonus issues. The whole syster> remains highly 
anomalous and illogical, but at least the possibility of securing 
approval to a “ rights ” issue is no longer restricted, as it has 
been since the end of 1949, to projects “ necessary to enable 
the company to continue, or to expand its production or to 
increase the volume of its exports.” The new memorandum 
has been accompanied, as in the past, by a further directive 
to the banks. The text of this has not been published, but 
it appears that its only new feature, apart from such changes 
as may be inferred from the C.1.C. memorandum, is the 
intention to stabilise the existing volume of advances made 
for the purposes of hire-purchase finance. 
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An External Deficit 


The provisional trade figures for March tell a gloomy 
story. The cost of imports last month rose by £55 million 
to £303 million, the highest figure yet recorded, while exports 
(including re-exports) increased by only £24 million to 
£207 million. The excess of imports (valued -c.if.) over 
exports (valued f.o.b.) thus amounted to £96 million, the 
largest monthly deficit since the end of the war. These 
results in themselves are bad enough, but they follow on 
those for January and February which were only a little 
better. The President of the Board of Trade, when he 
announced the March figures in the House last Monday, 
said that in the first three months of this year exports and 
re-exports were {£17 million a month above their 1950 
average, but imports were £66 million a month more than 
last year’s average—“a very serious worsening in our 
position.” 

It is unfortunately not possible to reconcile directly the 
figures given in the trade and navigation accounts with those 
in the balance of payments white paper, but a rough estimate 
of the actual deficit can be made from the trade statistics. 
Imports in the first quarter of this year were valued at 
£848 million (c.i.f.) compared with total exports of 
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NOTE: The above graph shows excess of imports over exports and re- 
exports as given in the Trade and Navigation Accounts. 





£613 million (f.o.b.) On the assumption that the time-lag 
between payments and arrivals of imports and between 
receipts and shipments of exports during the first three 
months of this year was approximately the same as in 1950, 
and further that the cost of insurance and freight bore the 
same relation to the cost of imports, then f.o.b. payments 
for imports in the first quarter amounted to about £775 
million and receipts from exports to about £605 million, 
leaving a visible deficit of £170 million. If the invisible 
surplus is still running at the same rate as in the second half 
of 1950—f110 million a quarter—then the overall deficit 
for January-March was {60 million or an annual rate of 
£240 million. Last year Britain had a net surplus of 
£229 million and this year the Government has been hoping 
to limit the deficit to £100 million, to cover the purchase of 
emergency stocks of foodstuffs and raw materials. 


* * * 


The Import Bill 


The main cause of the deterioration in Britain’s trade 
balance this year has been the sharp rise in the value of 
imports. The volume of imports has increased by “ some- 
thing like 5 per cent” on last year, according to the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade. But this increase in physical 
— is barely equivalent to the rate required to meet 

is year’s programme of emergency purchases for stock, 
much less to ensure a supply of raw materials to 
sustain the present level of industrial output. 
prices generally have tended to level off in recent weeks ; 
some have even fallen. But even if they rise no further the 
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import bill is likely to continue to increase during the year 
as the volume of imports increases. 


Total exports during the first quarter were £613 mill; 
£80 iltin ‘ashe than in the first quarter a 
switch to arms production and the delays in shipping are 
likely to limit the expansion in the volume of exports thj; 
year or even cause a decline, but there should be ampk 
scope for export prices to rise. British exports to both 
the United States and a made a welcome recover 
in March and were higher than the monthly average 
for 1950, though below the average for the last quarte; 
of 1950. If this rate can be maintained or even improved 
during the year, Britain’s dollar deficit may not increas. 
to any alarming extent despite the overall deficit. Thi; 
year’s trade crisis will therefore be a sterling rather than 
a dollar one, and it will be reflected in a rapid rise in Sterling 
balances held by Commonwealth countries, 


* * x 


Second Thoughts on Initial Allowances 


The suspension of initial allowances on capital expendi- 
ture after April 5, 1952, sets two distinct problems for 
industry—the provision of finance and the effect on dis- 
tributable _— For Sir Stafford Cripps, the allowances 
represented a means of providing the money required to 
meet the increased costs of replacing capital assets, and 
thus of encouraging investment: for Mr Gaitskell the 
emphasis is on the stimulus alone. The idea that the 
initial allowances had a permanent part to play in financing 
industry in a time of inflation has been rejected; they 
now become an expedient to be given, or withdrawn, 
according to the Chancellor’s assessment of the need for 
capital investment in the private sector. They have 
given important help to industry during the period of 
postwar reconstruction. Broadly speaking they will have 
been granted on expenditure in the six years from April 6, 
1946, to April 5, 1952, corresponding normally to the fiscal 
years 1947-48 to 1952-53. For the first three years the 
allowances were at 20 per cent and for the last three a 
40 per cent, on the cost of plant, and throughout at 10 per 
cent on the cost of industrial buildings. If investment on 
plant has been proceeding at a steady rate of £750 million 
a year, the total “interest free loan” (after allowing for 
the automatic repayment through the reduction of annual 
allowances, and taking a combined average rate of income 
tax and profits tax of 11s. in the £) must amount to about 
£600 million for plant alone by the time the allowances end. 
Suspension is not the end of the matter: the repayment of 
the “loan” must go on—and go on it will, through the 
automatic reduction of the annual allowances, for the next 
twenty years or more. The repayment of £600 million over 
such a period may not be an impossible burden, but it 
represents a further strain on the capital of industry. 


* 


Industry must in future finance itself without this sub- 
stantial help and for certain concerns whose long-term invest- 
ment policies will not be completed by April, 1952—shipping 
companies in the middle of new building programmes, for 
example—some concession will clearly be needed. This the 
Chancellor has already recognised. Insofar as the with- 
drawal of allowances damps down expansion programmes, the 


need for finance will be correspondingly reduced, but current 
replacement must go on and, as the Tucker rt pointed 
out, the allowances went some way towards filling the 


gap 

ea ae anne tees adr rtreind bat 
internally by depreciation — based on origi 

The Chancellor ought at to be asked to suspend the 

in on assets replaced, as a counterpart to the 

suspension of the allowances. There has long been a feell 

that the balancing charge can operate as a tax on cap! 


~ 


* 
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Some services which may 
interest customers of Lloyds Bank at the 
British Industries Fair 
Local reports on general market conditions 


. Linguists in attendance 


x Interviews arranged with trade consultants from 
s certain overseas countries 


4044" 969A" A" AAAs AAV AVAVAVAVAYAVAV AAA YAVAVAYAYAYA 


% Advice on problems connected with the export trade 


WMA MA AAA AAA AAA An Aaa aA AA aaa 


x Confidential reports on the credit standing 
x of overseas buyers 

< Trade introductions effected 

S Full banking facilities 

x 

x 

: LLOYDS BANK 

y LIMITED 
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UAL N AAA AAA 
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THE WORLD'S MASTER TYRE 
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Nice going to 
the Near East 


Athens, Beirut, Damascus, 
Istanbul, Teheran . . . any 
of the principal cities of 
the Near East... 

only one night away by 
luxury KLM airliners. 
Schedules are conveni- 
ent: KLM service is superb. 
During your journey on 
board, food and drink are ‘ on 
the house’, and you will be 
wonderfully well jokes 

after. Yes, with KLM 

comfort first and factall the way! 


Reservations from all Air Travel Agents 
of KLM Royal lined, 

202/4, Sloane Stréet, London, swi 
(Tel.: sLo 3488) agd at Birming- 
ham, Manchester, Glasgow 


and Dublin. eQral ovurcH 


GiQLings 


What colour is 
more production ? 


That’s what we said: if you find a factory producing more, 
more quickly and efficiently, what colour do you expect 
to see on the walls, the machinery, the controls ? 

This question matters a lot, and of course there’s no single 
answer to it. But we do know an answer to eye-strain, 
greatest single factor causing fatigue and keeping pro- 
duction down. That answer is: careful colour planning. 
Dingy dark greys and browns, which cloak dirt instead of 
making it easy to shift, are not good enough—even posi- 
tively harmful sometimes. Yet at no extra cost, when 
painting, factories can be made lighter, more cheerful, 
easier places to keep clean and to work in. 

This improved atmosphere is always followed by im- 
proved production. 









In ‘Factory Painting for Increased 
Productivity’ you’ ll find principles that 
can be applied with profit to any fac~ 
tory, simply and interestingly set out 
with practical illustrations in colour. 
We will send you your copy, free of any 
obligation, if you will write for it to 
JOHN HALL & SONS (Bristol & London) LTD 
HENGROVE, BRISTOL 4 











Head Office: Water Street, Liverpool 2 


At each of the three sections of the British Industries 
wich, Birmingham, 

Bank will be in attendance for the convenience of 

customers, exhibitors and visitors from home and 

abroad. 


The Foreign Branches provide all necessary informa- 
tion and facilities for transacting overseas business. 


MARTINS BANK 


LIMITED 
HEAD OFFICE: WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL 2 


63, LOMBARD STREET, E.C:3 
LiTEn ea ot os 3 


Manchester Branch : 
47, SPRING G ENS, 2 


oe see how one 


can hope to save 











money these days!” 


“Well. there is 


one way, of = ee 


Yes, the man who takes out a good endow- 
ment policy does save money —not only 
because he acquires the habit of regular saving 
out of income, but because of the considerable 
income tax relief which he obtains. Why not 
find out how cheaply you can buy yourself a 


decent lump sum at retirement ? Write to: 


The Seottish Mutual 


Assurance Society Ltd. 
Dept. N, 109 St. Vincent Street, Glasgow, C.2 
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Spotlight on Australia 


In the business world today attention has been 
focussed on the remarkable industrial development 

in Australia. The Union Bank of Australia has 
therefore published two Booklets: “ Industrial 
Australia” containing authoritative information oa 
industrial resources, markets, labour and finance, 
“Company Formation in Australia” providing a general 
guide to Company Law with netes on current taxation 
and the establishment of a business in the Common. 
wealth. Anyone contemplating business in Australia, will 
find in these Booklets the preliminary information they 
require. Copies of these Booklets will be sent on request. 


THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA LIMITED 


Overseas Business Dept., 
71, Cornhill, London, E.C.3. Avenue 1281 
WEST END BRANCH: 6 Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, W.1. Regent 3651 


CREDIT 
LYONNAIS 


(Lamited Liability Company Incorporated in France 


40, LOMBARD ST., E.G 
WEST END BRANCH 
25/21, CHARLES II] STREET, HAYMARKET, 8.W.l 


Private Safes for s for rental a at this Office 


TRAVELLERS’ CHEQUES ISS ISSUED IN FRENCH 

FRANCS PAYABLE BY ALL BRANCHES AND 

CORRESPONDENTS OF THE BANK IN ANY 

COUNTRY OF THE EUROPEAN PAYMENTS 
UNION. 


OVER 1,300 BRANCHES IN FRANCE 


Also in ALGERIA, BELGIUM, CAMEROONS, EGYPT, FRENCH 
GUINEA, IVORY COAST, LUXEMBURG, MONACO, MOROCCO» 
SARRE, SENEGAL, SPAIN, SWITZERLAND, TUNISIA. 
Representative in Frankfort on Main. 


SUBSIDIARY IN BRAZIL: 
BANCO FRANCES E BRASILEIRO S.A., 

RIO DE JANEIRO. SANTOS AND SAO PAULO. 
SUBSIDIARY IN LEBANON: 
BANQUE G. TRAD (CREDIT LYONNAIS) S. A. L. BEIRUT. 
SUBSIDIARY IN PORTUGAL: 
CREDIT FRANCO-PORTUGAIS, LISBON AND OPORTO, 
EVERY CLASS OF BANKING BUSINESS 
THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


LONDON 
OFFICE: 
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profits arising from inflation ; after the withdrawal of the 
initial allowances the injustice of the balancing charge will 
become even more apparent. 

The effects of the suspension of the allowances upon 
profits shown in company accounts will depend on the manner 
‘n which the allowances have hitherto been accounted. 
No clear ruling has ever been given on this point by the 
accountancy bodies, for although they recognised that the 
initial allowances would lead to distortion of profits, they 
felt nevertheless that it would be sufficient to make a note 
of their existence and to leave to the prudence of directors 
any question of transfer of the “loan” to a separate reserve. 
Many concerns have in fact placed the tax benefit of the 
allowances to a separate reserve whilst others have no doubt 
merged it with their reserves for future taxation. But there 
must be large numbers of businesses that have been con- 
tent to provide merely the actual tax liability as reduced 

the allowances. The profits of such businesses will reflect 
the full severity of the change for not only will the tax 
saved by the allowances cease to swell their distributable 
profits, but provision will have to be made out of the profits, 
after tax, for the repayment of the loan. For certain com- 
panies and for at least one nationalised industry—the British 
Electricity Authority—this may be a distinct embarrassment. 


* * x 


Sulphurous Phrases 


Mr Wilson’s violent phraseology this week about the 
country’s sulphur shortage—“ totally inadequate ” supplies, 
“slashing reductions” in output, danger of an “ unpara- 
llelled industrial disaster ’—was no doubt intended primarily 
for transatlantic reading. There is nothing he can tell 
British industry about the gravity of this problem, which is 
the more vexatious because there is little that either industry 
or Government can do about it in the short run except 
beseech the Americans. Mr Wilson’s extravagance of 
language, however, seems a little superfluous even for this 
purpose ; and ic is not altogether consistent with the figures 
he quoted from the more selective allocation schemes that the 
Board of Trade is likely to substitute next month for informal 
cuts already imposed “ across the board.” He mentioned 
two alternatives, based upon Britain receiving either 
100,000 tons this quarter, or 81,000 tons. The most im- 
portant single difference between the two would be that the 
rayon industry would receive 80 per cent of its 1950 rate of 
supplies in the first case, and 70 per cent (the Board of Trade 
put it at 40 per cent less than it was receiving at the end of 
last year, or 30 per cent less than its average throughout the 
year) in the second. Whatever the effect of such a margin 
On rayon output it hardly qualifies as the centre of an 
_unparallelled” disaster. Again, the chemical industry 
in general, and many other industries using sulphur, 
would have to accept a 10 per cent cut if 100,000 
tons are received, and cuts averaging 30 per cent if 
only the smaller quantity arrives. But in either case 
superphosphate production will remain at its present low 
level (625 per cent of 1950 production), which has been 
accepted because demand for fertiliser is lower than last 
year. In either case, too, almost 100 per cent supplies are to 
be ensured to industries considered essential, which include 
tinplate, iron and steel, metal extraction, explosives, mineral 
se: vegetable oil refining, tar distilling, rubber beltings, fuel 
or aircraft, factory effluence and sewage water purification, 
and edible fats: some of these, such as the Margam sheet- 
Stee] plant, will require more sulphur as the year goes on. 
os onan scheme also appears to be based upon sulphur 
wep ies from America alone ; how far it will affect sulphuric 
i — from pyrites, or any packets of sulphur obtained 

Sewhere, is not easy to gauge, though these alternative 
Supplies are naturally under pressure. 


: : Mr Wilson’s words were intemperate, his department’s 
clon appears to have been as effective as could be expected. 
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There seems a fair chance that the 19,000 tons “ supple- 
mentary allocation” granted at the beginning of the month 
will be in addition to, and not counted as part of, a “ basic 
allocation ” of 81,000 tons for the quarter, and there is some 
hope that the total of 100,000 tons a quarter may be con- 
tinued. The original 19,000 tons, indeed, was originally 
released for the first quarter of the year, not the second. 
Accusations recently aired that the shortage is the 
result of “a failure in Government planning ” are misplaced ; 
short of subsidising the conversion of sulphur-burning acid 
plants to pyrites, the Board of Trade could have done little 
more in the last 18 months to encourage such re-equipment 
than it has done. It did not expect the crisis to arrive so fast, 
accelerated by stockpile buying ; nor did industry here, or 
the Americans. The present plans for conversion to other 
sulphur-bearing materials, mainly pyrites, should in three 
years or so cut Britain’s raw sulphur needs by more than 
50 per cent ; the {3,500,000 anhydrite project sponsored by 
ICI and certain major acid consumers has now reached the 
stage of registration as a company. In the meantime—which 
is the term of rearmament—the dependence of America’s 
allies upon American sulphur could hardly have been avoided. 


- * * 


Electricity and Rearmament 


Not unexpectedly, Lord Citrine’s speech at the annual 
lunch of the British Electrical Development Association last 
week expressed his concern about the repercussions of 
rearmament upon the British Electricity Authority’s pro- 
gramme of building and equipping power stations. One may 
concede that “without adequate electrical development it 
will be impossible for Great Britain to survive as a first- 
class power.” But Lord Citrine put the cart before the 
horse—even though there must be a point at which capital 
cuts imposed on BEA might in turn seriously hamper the 
defence programme. It is surely going too far to declare 
uncompromisingly that the building and equipment of 
generating stations must be “ given the highest precedence.” 


Lord Citrine felt that “substantial progress in the direc- 
tion ” of diminishing the gap between electricity capacity and 
peak-hour demand had been achieved in the first three years 
of nationalisation. Sir John Hacking, his deputy chairman, 
was a little more cautious in a lecture to the Royal Society 
of Arts this week ; he said that “year by year the rate of 
increase in demand has exceeded the plant brought into 
service—although by now the point of balance has probably 
about been reached.” This means that the installing of 
nearly a million kilowatts of capacity in 19§0 still left BEA 
about as far behind the public’s swelling demand for power 
as it was at the start. Since consumption in the first three 
months of this year is already 13 per cent above that in the 
same period of last year, despite the stopping of sales pro- 
motion, this is not surprising. Sir John feels, however, that, 
on the most favourable assumptions, BEA might carry out 
its prodigious task of “catching up” by 1954 ; but on more 
realistic assumptions it is unlikely to achieve it until “ after 
1958.” He, too, fears cuts in capital expenditure ; but it 
is worth noting that so far probably no single item of 
generating equipment installation has been held up by 
Government restriction of capital expenditure. The Govern- 
ment is allowing BEA to install up to 1,500 mW. of plant 
in one year, and so far BEA is still “a few years ” away from 
being able to do so. The review of the programme ordered 
by the Government this week, or even outright capital cuts, 
might thus cause less immediate difficulty than the Authority 
fears. 


* * * 


More Flexible Thinking 


It is only fair to record, however, that Lord Citrine’s 
speech also contained a passage that revealed an unwonted 
and welcome flexibility in BEA’s thinking on policy. 
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The use of load controlling devices has been under con- 
sideration for some time, and large scale tests are being 
instituted in the areas of the Southern, Merseyside and 
North Wales, and South West Scotland boards. 

This decision follows study, by a working party set up within 
the authority, of certain devices suggested to it by the Clow 
Committee and other outside students of the peak load 
problem. Such devices would have as their object the limit- 
ing of domestic demand during peak hours, in order to avoid 
the drastic power cuts that have seriously interfered with 
industry during the winter months ; and in the long run they 
might also to some extent “ flatten the peaks” and improve 
the load factor of electricity generation as a whole—thus 
enabling BEA to overtake growing demand with less expan- 
sion of generating capacity. 

The tests are to be made upon two or three of the 50 
existing “ripple control” networks, in which a central 
station can send out an impulse over the distribution circuit 
to operate switches, for example in water heating or street 
lighting systems. It is proposed to offer consumers in these 
areas a “ non-firm ” supply, liable to interruption, at conces- 
sionary rates. If they agreed, the whole or part of their 
supply would be passed through a load limiting switch that 
could be operated by ripple control ; and at peak hours this 
would be set into operation to cut off (with or without warn- 
ing signals such as light flickering) the agreed “ non-firm ” 
demand of the domestic consumer concerned. Supplies 
would be interrupted only in particularly cold weather— 
when all consumers in any case would be liable to indiscri- 
minate cuts. 


These experiments will cost time and money. It is hoped 
to carry them out in closely-knit areas where perhaps 1,000 
consumers at least can be induced to agree to the installation 
of the limiting switches. The systems can be tested only 
in winter ; and since their introduction will require a con- 
siderable degree of “ educative” propaganda to the boards’ 
customers, it may be that next winter will be largely spent 
in persuading enough consumers to accept to provide 
adequate tests. The winter after next, therefore, may be the 
first in which the devices can be tested fully. Nevertheless, 
the authority is to be congratulated upon withdrawing from 
the stone-walling attitude that it has formerly adopted 
towards such suggestions; the acceptance even of tests 
designed to solve the supply problem by limiting demand 
rather than expanding capacity denotes a departure from the 
established tradition of the industry. 


* * * 


Film Finance 


The second annual report of the National Film Finance 
Corporation (published within a fortnight of the ending 
of its financial year) is as laconic and as clear as the first ; 
it has also much the same tale to tell. There has been “a 
great improvement” in cost control over the films for the 
production of which the Corporation provided part of the 
funds ; but British film production is not yet “ by and large 
profitable,” since between income and expenditure “ the gap 
has been narrowed ; nothing like bridged.” The £6,000,000 
that the Corporation has been allowed to borrow from the 
Board of Trade is “near exhaustion” ; all likely projects 
can probably be financed until well into the summer, but 
after that the only funds available will be those from 
repayments—“ perhaps £500,000 a year for the next year 
or two.” This would mean only 10 to 12 first features a 
year: far too few to fulfil the cinema quota at the present 
rate. 


Once again the report excepts British Lion from some of 
its general remarks. Cost control on this company’s pro- 
ductions has improved, but “ is not yet wholly satisfactory ” ; 
the whole of its £3,000,000 loan falls due for repayment 
this year (at the same time as, but ee ee eawit 
substantial loan due to another creditor) ; in its accounts 
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the Corporation has considered it prudent to iNCrease the 
provision for loss on this loan from £500,000 to £1,000,000 
During the last twelve months 165 inquiries concerning 
the provision of funds for films were made to the Corpor;. 
tion; only 91 merited serious discussion. Of these 9; 
(24 under consideration at the beginning of the reporti 
year), 42 were approved: 38 did not materialise, 24 wer 
rejected for various reasons, four withdrawn and seven are 
under consideration. Of Corporation-financed films generally 
released, 26 first features have been out long enough fo 
reasonable estimates to be made of ultimate takings (this 
can be done for the United Kingdom within three month; 
of general release). Twelve are expected to make profits 
which is a much higher proportion than has been usual ip 
the industry recently ; but only two are certain to recove; 
production cost from the United Kingdom alone. 


The Corporation quite bluntly points out that the running 
out of its primary f and the reduction of its lending 
to financing films only from repaid loans, would provoke 
another crisis of the kind it was set up to meet. For jt; 
desirable “fade-out” it holds two things necessary ; mor 
income for producers, to make operation reasonably profit. 
able, and more capital to carry through till then. Th 
Corporation does not want more money to make more losses: 
“losses are only inevitable till the deficit on production a 
a whole is remedied, as it sutely ought to be, and soon,” 
That remedy, as it recognises, would require a more drastic 
operation upon the internal set-up of the whole business 
than the Corporation can be expected to undertake. 


* * * 


Australian Port Delays 


Liner freight rates in several trades are now being sub- 
jected to a further round of increases. The latest example 
is provided by rates between central and southern Brazil 
and the United Kingdom and the Continent, which will be 
advanced some 15 to 20 per cent as from June Ist, though 
a 10 per cent increase came into effect as recently as March 
Ist. Increasing operating costs, particularly crews’ wages, 
bunker prices and port charges, are partly responsible for 
these further increases ; but perhaps the most serious facto: 
is the delay incurred in ports. The worst case remains 
the trade between Europe and Australia, where the notori- 
ously bad turn-round in Australian ports has now com- 
pletely dislocated regular liner services. The companies cor- 
cerned have been compelled to warn shippers that exports 
to Australia and New and may be subject to prolonged 
delays during coming months. It is likely that this monti, 
and in each of the next three, only about half as masy 
sailings to these destinations will be available as took plac 
in January or February. 

The primary cause of this dislocation is the inability o 
liners to maintain their scheduled sailing dates, owing to the 
unprecedented delays in Australia, Ports there are being 
called upon to handle a volume of traffic three times as grtat 
as that before the war, thus straining port equipment and 
an inadequate labour force. Dockers work only a 40-bou 
week, and their unions are riddled with Communists. 
New Zealand the situation is even worse. One costly 
new refrigerated cargo liner has just returned from a roune 
voyage to New Zealand that occupied over 245 days, 
which only 72 were spent at sea ; 131 days were spent dis- 
charging and loading in New Zealand. Several food ships 
now on their way to this country were loaded by Servicemet: 
and it is expected that Communists here may try 0 st? 
these being unloaded when they arrive. The Servicemet 


incidentally, though entirely untrained, managed to load 
cargoes such as flour about three times as fast as the regula 
dockers in New Zealand, which would confirm that restr 
tive practices in the docks are an international ool 

Fleets designed to with the normal flow of trait 
cannot keep up viele echendaon when subjected to su 
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The MEMOBELT has revolutionised 
office dictation ! 


FIFTEEN LETTERS or more on a little plastic belt ! That 
is only one of the amazing developments in office dictation 
made possible by the Memobelt, the new recording medium 
of the Dictaphone Time-Master. 


MORE DICTATION 
Fifteen minutes of solid dictation goes on to each 
Memobelt ; fifteen minutes of notes, letters or memoranda 
for your secretary to type when it is most convenient. 
Memobelts fold flat for compact filing and up to ten can 
be posted for 24d. in a standard envelope. 


EASIER DICTATION 
The Time-Master is extremely simple to operate — there 
are no time-wasting controls to set or adjustments to 
make. It is designed to achieve the maximum efficiency 
with the minimum of effort both when you dictate and 
when your seeretary transcribes. 


BETTER RECORDING AND REPRODUCTION 
Time-Master recording on Memobelts is crystal-clear from 
beginning to end. The sensitive microphone catches wr 
word you say—even a whisper: this makes transcriptio 
both easy and accurate for secretaries. 


Write for TIM E-MASTER literature to Piaasiene Co., Lid. 
Dept. 0,107 Kingsway, London, W.0.2. 


DICTAPHONE 


Regd. Trade Mark 


ELECTRONIC DICTATING MACHINES 


MADE IN GREAT BRITAIN. Branch Offices: NEWCASTLE BIRMINGHAM LEEDS 


MANCHESTER LIVERPOOL BRISTOL GLASGOW DUBLIN BELFAST CORK 
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When you say 
that SMITHS, 


famous for 

all time, 

make the finest 
MASTER 
CLOCKS and 
TIME 
RECORDERS, 


you are 





absolutely 


aceurate 





. t of afran on rental 
térms. Write to us for full details, 
or call at our Showrooms for a 
practical demonstration. 


ENGLISH CLOCK SYSTEMS LTD. 


Speedometer House, 179-185 Great Portland Street, 
London, W.1. Langham 7226. 


153-155 Bothwell Street, Glasgow C.2. Central 3972 
THE INDUSTRIAL BRANCH OF 
SMITHS ENGLISH meee LIMITED 
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UNION CORPORATION, 
LIMITED 


(Incorporated in the Union of South Africa.) 


ABRIDGED REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS 
FOR YEAR 1950. 


After providing £550,400 for United Kingdom Income Tax and Profits 
Tax the profit for the year is £927,319, plus £213,008 brought forward, 
making a total of £1,140,327. The Directors have placed £300,000 to the 
credit of Exploration’ Reserve Account, and have declared a final dividend 
of 4s. United Kingdom currency per share free of United Kingdom Income 
Tax, absorbing £372,000, and making, with the interim dividend of 2s. 
per share, a total distribution of 6s. per share free of United Kingdom Income 
Tax or £558,000 for the year, leaving £282,327 to be carried forward. 

Holdings of shares, debentures and other securities have been taken into 
the Accounts at cost or under, but in no case above the market value of 
December 3ist last, or, where no market price exists, above the Directors’ 
valuation. At present market prices these holdings show a very substantial 
surplus over the amount at which they stand in the Balance Sheet. The 
Directors, as on other occasions, have thought it expedient to write down 
the book cost of certain holdings below both cost and market price. 

A copy of the Corporation’s Annual Trade Cycles Chart, revised to date, 
is enclosed with the Report. 


GOLD MINING INTERESTS 
Summary of the operating results for the past year of the Companies 
— in the Witwatersrand in which the Corporation is largely con- 
cern 


The 
East | Geduld | Grootvici |Marievale | Van Dyk 
Geduld Pro- Pro- Con- Con- 
—— Mines, | prietary | prietary | solidated | solidated 
Ltd. Mines, Mines, Mines, Mines, 
Ltd. Ltd. Ltd. Ltd. 
































































si .. | 1,738,000 | 1,279,000 2,267,000 725,000 | 1,197,000 
Yield per ton dwt. 5.99 3.05 4.57 5.03 3.00 
Working Costs per ton | 24s. 2d./ 27s. Od. | 24s. 2d. | 36s. 5d. 


32s. 2d. 
Working Profit perton | 51s. 10d.' 118. 74. | 33s. 6d. | 27s. 24. | 5s. 8d. 
Total Working Profit £4,505,000. £742,000 £3,800,000 £985,000 | £340,000 
Net Profit .. .. £2,254,000'£ $1,251,000 81,883,000 cooee £331 1,000 
Dividends: Total .. /£2,081,000£1,205,000.£1,716,000 £412,000 
Per cent. | 115} | 825 60 183 a -- 














The net profit figures include revenue from other sources. Thus East 
Geduld Mines’ dividend income in 1950 on its shareholding in The Grootvlei 
Proprietary Mines was £80,640 and Geduld Proprietary Mines’ dividend 
income in 1950 on its shareholdings in East Geduld Mines and The Grootvlei 
Proprietary Mines was £818,833. 

On Van Dyk, development in the No. 5 Shaft area has commenced. 
= ment of dividends has been suspended in order to finance this Shaft 

initial development therefrom. 

ST. HELENA GOLD MINES.—During 1950 No. 4 Vertical Shaft was 
completed and station cutting was carried out on the 2nd to 12th Levels. 

Development work from No. 3 Shaft was again retarded by the inter- 
section of water-bearing fissurery wnich necessitated sealing by cementation. 
A total of 12,406 feet was complete’. Of the 3,865 feet on Basal Reef, 
2,595 feet or 67 per cent. were a e, haviag an average assay value of 
13.0 dwt. over a width of 25 ‘nches. The the development footage 
has been disappointingly low for the reason given above, the grade and 
payability are satisfactory. 

It now appears unlikely that development will have progressed sufficiently 
to enable the reduction plant to be supplied with ore by the middle of 1951 
on the substantial scale originally planned, but the plant should be ready to 
go into commission early in the second half of the year, in the expectation 
that adequate electric power will be available. 

THE WITHOK PROPRIETARY COMPANY.—The borehole in the 
centre of the Company’s property, which was referred to in last year’s 
report, intersected the Main Reef at a depth of 7,161 feet with a value of 
45.4 dwt. over 3.9 inches, equivalent to 177 inch/dwt. A deflection of this 
borehole assayed 29.5 dwt. over 6.3 inches, equivalent to 186 inch/dwt. A 
second borehole is being drilled by the Company in the north-eastern portion 
of its property and had reached a depth of 1,085 feet at the year-end. 


OTHER MINING INTERESTS 

SAN FRANCISCO MINES OF MEXICO.—In the year to 30th September, 1950, the absence 
of labour troubles enabled the Company to treat a record tonnage of 623,000 tons of lead-zinc-silver 
ore compared with 550,000 tons in the previous year. The substantial recovery in the level of 
base metal prices which set in around the middle of 1950 has favourz bly affected the Company’s 
revenue, though taxation in Mexico continues to be a heavy burden upon earnings. 

OHROME MINES OF SOUTH AFRICA.—The eee increased its production and sales 
from the Zwartkop Mine in the Rustenburg area and the Groothoek Mine in the Lydenburg district 
of the Transvaal. The Company has large orders for future delivery, but has been handicapped 
by the shortage of railway trucks. 

TSUMEB CORPORATION. —The net profit of this Company for the year ended 30th June, 
1950, was £1,495,572. During the year the balance of £780,000 of Promissory Notes outstanding 
was redeemed and in addition a bonus share dividend of three fully paid 5s. shares for each share 
held was paid. On Ist June, 1950, an initial cash dividend of 9d. per share on the increased 
capital was paid and during the current financial year further dividends totalling 4s. 9d. per share 
bave so far been declared. 


OTHER INTERESTS 
BAY HALL TRUST.—The net profit for 1950 was £70,636 and a dividend of 6 per cent, 
Trust's Investments as at December 31st last showed an appreciation 


During 1 the Company further increased its output. 
SOUTH AFRICAN PULP AND PAPER INDUSTRIES.—During the year production 
was at fall capacity. The net profit for the year, shar seta pucthden tor ention ond Games 
elation, amounted to £268,232. Dividends oe le. ay per share have been declared. 
Construction work has satisfactorily for further expansion of 
at Entra, and the erection of the emailer of the two additional paper machines 
year’s report is well advanced. 
Sn eee ey A nee 0 now tp ent ge ae ht Ree On Dot 
00 per day of kraft 









of the funds required will be raised in 
Gases bo walsh tan Catpeeice om pean 
EXPLORATION 
CAPTEAS, SERINE SOEAS comties to Reid geecperting coutencto over 0 ing enen & 
Ermelo and districts. 


Standerton 
WESTERN ee See ee mee of the prospecting contracts which 
it holds over a large area in the and Bothaville districts of the Orange Free State. 
The Corporation itself continues to hold the mineral rights on certain farms in the Orange 


State. 
OENTRAL MINERAL EXPLORATION is continuing prospecting operations in the Miala 
area of Tanganyika Territory. 


Copies of the full Report and Accounts be obtained on application at the London Office, 
Princess House, 95, Gresham Street, E.C.2. = " 
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STANDARD BANK 
of SOUTH AFRICA uimrep 


Bankers in South Africa to the United Kingdom Government. Bankers to the Govern. 
ments of Southern Rhodesia, Northern Rhodesia, Nyasaland and Tanganyika 


Capital Authorised and Subscribed - £10,000,000 
Capital Paid-up - - - = = £5,000,000 
Reserve Fund - = = = = £€5,000,000 


10 CLEMENTS LANE, LOMBARD STREET and 
77 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.c4 


LONDON WALL Branch—63 London Wali, £.¢2 
WEST END Branch—9 Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2, 
NEW YORK Agency—67 Wall Street. 
HAMBURG Agency—Speersort, 6. 


BRANCHES THROUGHOUT THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA, 

SOUTH-WEST AFRICA, SOUTHERN AND NORTHERN 

RHODESIA, NYASALAND, KENYA, UGANDA, TANGANYIKA 
ZANZIBAR“AND PORTUGUESE EAST AFRICA. 


Banking Business of every description transacted 
at all Branches and Agencies. 














WEST RAND CONSOLIDATED MINES, 


LIMITED 


(Incorporated in the Union of South Africa) 


CAPITAL (Registered and Issued): £2,150,000 
In 4,250,000 Ordinary Shares of 10s. each and 25,000 Deferred Shares of £1 each. 
DIRECTORS : 

SIR ae W. ALBU, Bart. (Chairman). Cc. S. McLEAN. 
E. L. LLOYD. . RICHARDS. M. FRAMES. ERROLL G. HAY. 
Cc. 8. GOLDMAN. N. F. H, RAILING. T. W. T. BAINES, 
EXTRACT FROM ANNUAL REPORT TO DECEMBER 31, 1950. 
TOR MOR, 0 cn cccccdeeehdsvibizdssbcobenceedetsecee 2,602,000 
Yield (3,251 dwts. per ton) ........cescccccecseessessss 422,965 fine oz. 


Working Revenue THERESE HEHE ETE ETT TETHER EHH HEHEHE 
Working Costs SHH THREE TEE SESE TEESE SEER EH EEEEE 3,195,101 


Working Profit SECTOR CECH HEHEHE HERE EE EEE 2,137,690 
Additional Revenue SCHERRER eee BET Hee eee eee 154,289 

















Balance at 31st December, 1949 Seeeerseeessevessevevree 
Total Available Profit SECC Hee eeSFEHESeEeBereEEeee 















Appropriated as follows :-— 
Government and Provincial Taxes Snassbencccocessencces 


Board: 
Further provision against Outstanding Liabilities .... 
Capital eapeiien appropriated at 31st December, 1950.. 171,231 
Ordinary Dividends Nos. 38 and 39, totalling 
274% See eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee £584,375 


erred Dividends Nos. 29 and totalling 
£7 15s. 10d. per share Pend A, eatin 















194,792 779,167 
Payment of ef Socuss Contribu to the Witwatersrand 
Gold Mines Employees Feohawe te Fund (Adjustment) 121 


Balance to Balance Sheet .....ccccccccccccccccccenscsee 593,120 


at Deember 3, 3, 1 956, emounted io Tati o00 ¢ 
| <1 eae, Wiacheter Hoo 
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delays in port. Normally the conference lines would charter 
extra tonnage to fill any gaps in the schedule, but ships are 
now so scarce that this cannot be found. For the few ships 
that may be available from time to time, the rates at which 
can be chartered are now so high that the liner com- 
ies could not afford to put them on the berth at tariff 
rates without suffering heavy losses. The lines propose, 
however, to take some ships on charter when available, and 
to offer them to shi ce or ce tariff rates plus a 
special surcharge, which ill be calculated to cover the cost 
of charter in each case, Even 0, shippers have been warned 
that despite such occasional assistance there will be serious 
delay in getting cargoes away. This is already causing 
ale for export to clog warehouse space all along 
rove in Britain, and making light of Government admoni- 
tions “ not to lose an inch of the ground gained in exports.” 
It is reported that motor manufacturers, in an attempt to 
circumvent the delays in shipment from Britain, are charter- 
ing two vessels to carry cars to Australia on their own 
account; but it seems unlikely that these ships can do 
anything more than join the queue. 


x x * 


Better Balance in EPU 


The latest settlements of the European Payments Union, 
covering operations in March, reflect a significant and wel- 
come change in the balance of current creditor and debtor 
positions in Western Europe. The most important change 
is the switch of Western Germany from debtor to creditor 
status. After showing a net deficit of $58.3 million in 
February, the German balance of os acm with other 
members of EPU swung right round to a net surplus of 
$11.3 million in March. This reversal is mainly due to 
the severe import restrictions imposed in Germany last 
month. Most of the March surplus has been used for 
repayment of part of the special credit of $120 million 
granted to Germany by EPU when the original German 
quota had been exhausted. As expected, however, the 
German import restrictions have had an immediate unfavour- 
able reaction upon the Netherlands, which ran up a net deficit 
of $37 million in March. The Netherlands have chosen 
to pay some $32 million of this in gold, taking only $4.9 
million by way of further credit from EPU. The loss of 
gold and the subsequent increase in the Dutch Bank rate 
from 3 to 4 per cent are indications that the Netherlands 
are intent on tackling their balance of payments difficulties 
by severely orthodox measures. 


The United Kingdom had a considerably smaller surplus 
with EPU in March than in previous months ; its surplus 
for the month was only £5,334,643. Of this, £1,922,857 
was met by other members out of ‘existing resources and 
the balance (which was equivalent to $9,600,000) was 
converted into EPU units. Half of this balance, that is 

000, was taken in gold. Since EPU began on July 
1, 19§0, the United Kingdom’s net surplus with other 
member countries has totalled £226,633,572. Of this, over 
£30 million has been met out of existing resources, £534 
million was provided out of the initial debit position of t 
United Kingdom and £33,367,000 has been taken in gold ; 
the rest has been left on credit with EPU. 


* * * 


| Tea Market Re-opens 


Last Monday saw the first sale in the London tea 
market for over eleven years. Mincing Lane has so far been 
granted only partial freedom, and buyers were naturally 
Cautious, Their total purchases are prescribed by their 
ration requirements ; the maximum price they could bid was 
‘termined by the fixed retail price, by the fixed subsidy 
~ .by their skill in blending different qualities of tea. 
calings are also restricted fo supplies for home consumption. 
Spite these serious limifations, however, the market 
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reflected, as merchants hoped it would, a preference for better 
quality teas, The second auction is to be held on April 30th 
and the third on May 21st, when the flat rate subsidy will 
be reduced from 1s. to 8d. a lb and the retail price 
correspondingly increased by 4d. a lb. 


The quantity of tea marketed was only a fraction of its 
prewar volume. Over half of the 11,513 packages (approxi- 
mately 1,250,000 Ib) offered came from Africa. Northern 
India provided 2,572 packages, Ceylon 2,442, Formosa 110, 
Java 96 and Malaya 30. At the second auction an even 
smaller quantity will be offered ; large supplies will not be 
available until May. But total offerings for this year are 
expected to reach 300 million lb, compared with Britain’s 
consumption last year of 430 million Ib. 


As an experiment this partial restoration of private trading 
in tea is interesting. It enables merchants to use their skill 
in blending, and the public should get a better average 
quality of tea in consequence. But Mincing Lane will have 
little chance to recapture its prewar glory so long as the 
present restrictions continue. Prices last Monday tended to 
be lower than those ruling in the Colombo market, and 
although some of the larger producers may be willing to 
make a financial sacrifice in order to re-establish their con- 
nections with London, a market cannot function for long 
on faith alone. 


The Colombo and Calcutta markets, which were also 
closed during the war, have already been operating for a few 
years, and they do not take kindly to the intrusion of 
London. These two markets, however, are limited to 
indigenous supplies ; London can offer supplies from all 
quarters of the globe. The practical difficulty is that India 
and Ceylon at present account for the bulk of the world’s 
supply. Supplies from Indonesia are increasing but are 
still much smaller than was expected two years ago. The 
United States in recent months has been buying tea on such 
a large scale that the hope of a world surplus of tea, 
which the Ministry of Food has nurtured for some time, 
may not materialise even next year. But present restrictions 
on the London market should not remain until surpluses 
appear. It would be feasible to abolish both tea rationing 
and the controlled price in Britain while maintaining a fixed 
subsidy, which would enable Mincing Lane to extend its 
activities without the British public having necessarily to 
pay more for its tea. 


* * * 


Still Dearer Coal 


The rise in retail prices of all grades of coal, by an 
average of about 1s. 9d. per ton, that was announced by the 
Ministry of Fuel and Power this week, is a direct conse- 
quence of the 10 per cent increase in railway freight charges. 
The increases, which vary from about 4d. to 4s. a ton in 
accordance with the distance the coal has to be carried (in 
London, for example, the average increase is about half a 
crown a ton), are permitted increases in the coal merchant’s 
margin, and have nothing to do with pithead prices or the 
National Coal Board: which will of course make them no 
more palatable to the consumer. The steel and electricity 
supply industries, both of which are contemplating increases 
in price, may not need to adjust these further to take this 
coal increase into account (particularly because they are 
at present studying the changes in price suggested by the 
National Coal Board for its long-planned “ price struc- 
ture ”) ; but the speed with which prices of primary materials 
and services are beginning to push each other upwards is 
becoming alarming. 


* * * 


Shell’s New Tankers 


Shell’s new £45 million tanker building programme, 
upon which work has already begun, is the largest announced 
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4 » 
It ts the Age of Machinery, 
in every outward 


and inward sense 
of that word 


SIGNS OF THE TIMES. Thomas Carlyle (1795 - 1881) 


THE SAGE OF CHELSEA was well on in <F 
his fifties when Marshalls and when ers ! 
Fowlers first began to build machinery ws 
over a hundred years ago. These two firms are 
now united in the Marshall Organisation. It is 
their joint pride that generations of their crafts- 
men have handed down their skill from grand- 
father to father, from father to son. Paradoxical 
as it may seem, this long tradition has been one 
of pioneering, of innovation and improvement, 
not only in industrial heavy engineering, but also 
in the field of mechanised farming. 
At the British Industries Fair the 
AY Marshall Organisation is showing THE 
ws FOWLER CHALLENGER MK. III DIESEL 
CRAWLER . THE FOWLER MK. V F DIESEL 
CRAWLER - THE FIELD-MARSHALL SERIES 3 TRACTOR 
THE ROAD-MARSHALL TYPE RT 508 TANDEM DIESEL 
ROAD ROLLER - THE ROAD-MARSHALL RD SERIES 2 
THREE-WHEEL DIESEL ROAD ROLLER. 
B.LF Stand 1366 





Products of 
THE MARSHALL ORGANISATION 
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“* Bank Complex" London 


ELECTRO-MATIC vohicle-actuated signals 


provide an immediate and economic solution to the urgent 
problem of traffic control. All types of vehicles either in 
built up areas or at busy arterial junctions are enabled to 
circulate freely without congestion and in complete safety, 
If necessary, co-ordinated control can be provided over a 
large area embracing a large number of intersections, the 
flexibility of the system rendering it capable of adaptation 
to every type of road layout and every form of traffic. 
Thousands of “‘ELECTRO-MATIC”’ installations all over 
the world are continuously providing a degree of safety and 
efficiency which could not be obtained by any other means. 


AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE & ELECTRIC CO. LTD 
@) Strowger House, Arundel Street, London, W.C2 
Telephone: TEMple Bar 4506. Telegrams: Strowger, Estrand, London 


Strowger Works, Liverpool 7. 
-10281-AQ23 
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says the 


MECHANICAL CHARWOMAN 


A cleaner office every morning—and in a fraction of the time, too 


The same with every other of r building when you 
** take on ”’ Columbus, the Mechanical osteo 
This brilliant new machine does all five of your biggest. most 
troublesome cleaning jobs—Floor Scrubbing, Drying, Polishing 
Suction Cleaning, Dusting—better and far more thoroughly thas 
ever before. 

Write for literature and name of your nearest COLUMBUS DEALER. 
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since the war by any Company in the world. ‘It consists of 


ral purpose tankers of 18,000 tons deadweight of 
onay new design and five 28,000-ton “ supertankers,” 
together totalling about 900,000 tons. Two-thirds of the 
orders—31 vessels totalling about 600,000 tons and worth 
perhaps £30 million—have been placed with British ship- 
, and the remainder with yards in the Netherlands. The 
group expects one to be delivered next year, eight in 1953, 
half the total by the end of 1954 the remainder in 
1955 ; deliveries from the Netherlands are expected to be 
slightly faster than from British yards, since the Dutch ship- 
builders are less heavily booked in the later years of the 
programme. This addition to the fleet will be larger than 
the total Shell fleet in 1930: but even when it is completed 
it will bring the proportion that Shell owns itself of the 
total fleet operating on its behalf to only about 50 per cent, 
compared with 60 per cent before the war. 


Sir George»Legh-Jones announced the new programme 
two days after the Budget decision to remove the 40 per 
cent initial allowance from the end of the present fiscal 
vear. The additional burden this would impose would, he 
admitted, be very heavy, but not one the group felt it could 
not stand. The programme will be financed out of group 
resources ; “ though this does not preclude the possibility 
that the group may take advantage of any favourable oppor- 
tunities that present themselves of financing more distant 
schemes.” Instalments paid on ships laid down during the 
current year will qualify for the initial allowance ; but the 
main weight of the cost will fall upon the group in 1954. 


The programme will probably bring orders so far this year 
for British shipbuilders to roughly the million and a half 
tons added to order books in the whole of last year ; and it 
will further accentuate the weighting of the British industry’s 
orderbook towards the construction of tankers rather than 
dry-cargo vessels. The new general purpose tanker, which will 
be operated upon the main ocean routes, should be more 
economical to operate than the prewar 12,000-ton general 
purpose type, or the American T.2 adopted during the war ; 
the super-tankers, to be used mainly in carrying crude oil from 
the Middle East to refineries in Britain and Holland, are 
ol the type based upon the successful Velutina, and will bring 
the number of tankers of this size operating under the Shell 
house flag to 14. The Shell order follows two other very 
large tanker orders within the last two months—placed by 
Anglo-Iranian’s British ‘Tanker Company and by the new 
operating company formed by Anglo-Iranian, Common 
Brothers, and Matheson and Co., Ltd. 


* * * 


The Prudential’s Expanding Assets 


_ The Prudential continues to fortify its position as a 
giant among British insurance companies. Last year its 
assets rose by another £37.5 million to £608.3 million ; the 
total increase in assets in the last three years now amounts 
to over £100 million. Within these assets totals its holdings 
of debentures jumped by nearly £20 million last year, from 
9-3 per Cent to 12.0 per cent of total assets, while the pro- 
portion of British Government and Government guaranteed 
securities fell from 49.8 per cent to 47.4 per cent. In part, 
this a symptom. of a general trend. Most life offices took 
the Opportunity last year to expand their investments in 
debentures, including unquoted loan stocks, and to cut down 
their holdings of gilt-edged. The Prudential, however, went 
rather further than most in this direction and subscribed 
over £10 million to the unquoted, unsecured loan. stocks 
a by ICI and Distillers last autumn. SE 

“ew sums assured in the Ordinary Life Branch rose from 
£88.4 million to £94.4 million, About one-third of this 
new business (£32.1 million in 1950 against {28.8 million 
in 1949) came from overseas. In the Industrial Life Branch, 
eae new business was £74.3 million in 1950 compared 
“th £75.§ million in 1949—a result rather less favourable 
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than that of some other leading industrial-cum-ordinary 
offices. The life profits last year were £6,200,000 in the 
ordinary and {11.2 million in the industrial branch. The 
reversionary bonus in the ordinary branch has been increased 
from 26s. per cent to 28s. per cent for policies issued in 
the United Kingdom, with slightly different rates for over- 
seas business. There was also an increase of 2s. in the 
industrial branch bonus to 26s. per cent. Premium income 
in the General Branch (fire, accident and marine insurance) 
was {£8,300,000, of which {4,100,000 related to overseas 
business ; in 1949 premium income in this branch was 
£7,300,000 ({3,500,000 of it from overseas). In addition 
the premium income of the American subsidiary was just 
over £1,000,000. Fire underwriting profits were £428,847, 
accident profits £488,175 and the small marine account 
showed a profit of £43,000. These are clearly very satis- 
factory results. The dividend on the “A” shares has been 
stepped up from 15s. §d. to 17s. net per share and that 
on the “B” shares (which share only in the general branch 
profits) from rs. 6d. to 1s. 9d. net per share. Last November 
3s. 6d. net per “A” share was paid out of the special 
dividend reserve fund ; it is the Prudential’s present inten- 
tion to distribute not less than a further 2s. 6d. this year 
from this fund, now equivalent to 12s. §d. per “ A” share. 


* * * 


Commodity Prices Falter 


The first stage of the commodity boom has passed, and 
the prolonged rise in prices seems temporarily to have 
exhausted itself. Some prices are still rising, but only moder- 
ately ; others are falling and a few have fallen quite sharply. 
Grains have remained relatively firm and though prices fell 
in March they have since recovered. Tea prices have tended 
to decline since the turn of the year and are now below their 
level of last June—a rare example. The cocoa market, which 

Wortp ComMMopDITY PRICES 
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Wheat (cents per bushel) ... | 2168 2418 | 241 | 2453] 2498! 246) 2494s 
| 1753 





























Maize (cents per bushel) ... | 148 = 177 178 | 181} } 18 
‘Tea (annas perlb.) ....... | Sle] 32s Oh 2834; 28% | 2933) na. 
Cocoa, Bahia spot (cents Ib.) |29-62 [38-37 38-0 37-37 \37-87 (37-75 138-37 |37-50 
Sugar, Cuban (cents per lb.). | 4-30 | 5-45 | 5-50 | 5-50 5-50 | 6-45.) 5-45 | 5-45 
Lard (cents perlb.) ....... |11-50 [20-20 19-65 |20-00 {19-60 19-45 |19-30 {19-20 
Tallow (cents per ib.) |... 43 | 16 | 148| 148 | 145 ag | 14 14 
Rubber, spot (d. per tb.).. .. 24 | 71 | 63 | 63 |} 622) 622) 58; & 
Cotton, Ashmouni (talleris } 

PO CANE) ok ics Ces 154-5)141-60)140-00)121-25 117-10,118-00! n.a. n.a. 
Flax (£ per REL 335 | 493 | 608 | 508 | 505 | 505 | 505 505 
Wool 56's (d. per ib.) ...... 81 | 266 | 277 | 277 | 277 | 226 | 177 | nw 
Sisal (f per ton) .......... 130 | 231 233 243 243 2435 | 246 i 250 

ute (f per ton) ........... 120 | 168 | 168 | 193 | 193 | mom. | nom. | nom 
ead, soft for. pig (£ per ton) 88 | 136 | 136: | 13% | 13% | 160 | 160 | 160 
Copper, electrolytic (f p. ton) | 186 | 202 202 202 | 202 210 210 210 
Zine, g.o.b. (£ per ton) ..... 1274 151_ | 151 | 151 } 151 | 160 | 160 | 160 
Tin, Lond. spot (£ per ton). . 6078) 1,337}) 1,325 | 1,320 | 1,255 | 1,250 | 1,265 | 1,127} 
Aluminium scrap sheets ({£ | | i i j { 

WO SODA bic iv osk vik es 8-75 16-0 | 16-0 | 16-0 | 16-0 | 17-25) 17-25) 17-25 
Antimony, Eng. 99% j i | 

ee WORE 6 665 ask ee ob os 3 0h 160 | 360 | 360 | 360 | 360 360 | 390 | 390 
Tungsten (s. per unit) ..... {126-9 |670-0 |612-5 | 530 | 550 | 540 | 540 | 515 
Shellac ({ per ton) ........ + 2374 | 2933 378 | 362) | 3563 | 357} 395 | 362} 

i } i i i 


is usually a good indication of American consumers’ spending 

wer, has remained quite firm. Sugar has declined slightly 
in the past three weeks, but in view of the bumper crop this 
season the price is still very high. Lard and tallow, two 
commodities that have often proved a barometer of an 
approaching recession, are still quite firm with prices substan- 
tially higher than last June. In general, textile fibres have 
ee the sharpest falls. Egyptian cotton prices, parti- 
cularly those types (Ashmouni and Zagora) that can be sub- 
stituted for American staples, declined sharply in March ; 
although a slight recovery has taken place this month, they 
are some 25 per cent lower than at the beginning of the year. 
American cotton prices have remained fairly stationary at 
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the maximum level fixed by the United States Government. 
Wool prices fell sharpiy this month and flax, too, has eased 
a little. In contrast, the prices of jute and sisal are still rising. 


Copper, lead and zinc prices in New York continue un- 
changed, though in Britain they were raised at the beginning 
of this month. “ Grey ” market prices for these three metals 
have eased in the United States but in Europe they are still 
tending to rise. Tin has fallen by over {100 a ton during the 
past week and is substantially below the peak price of £1,615 
a ton reached in the middle of February; it is now {£25 
cheaper than at the end of 1950. The price of tungsten 
declined very sharply in the first two weeks of March 
and the market seemed to be steadying at 540s. a unit ; 
this price, however, was still nearly 200s. a unit above 
the price ruling at the end of December and there was a 
further decline of 15s. last week. Rubber, like tin, has 
fallen during the past six weeks but it is still well over 
double its price of last June. 


Commodity markets generally have experienced a much 
smaller volume of American buying in recent weeks. To 
some extent this reflects a change in official American stock- 
piling policy (though, contrary to some announcements, the 
United States is still buying rubber for stock). The main 
reduction in demand, however, has come from American 
manufacturers who had built up their inventories too much 
and too swiftly in the past six months, and an “ inventory 
recession,” perhaps more modest than in 1949, seems to be 
developing. 


o * * 


Higher Prices for Alcohol 


The price of industrial alcohol was increased recently 
from 2s. 24d. to 4s. §}d. a gallon. This sharp rise is almost 
wholly due to a 400 per cent increase in the price of Cuban 
molasses, itself the result of rising world demand. Last year 
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the current price of Cuban molasses was 4 cents a gallon, by; 
the reopening of the American synthetic rubber plants last 
summer made such heavy demands on alcohol supplies for the 
production of butadiene, one of the essential ingredients of 
synthetic rubber, that Cuban stocks were exhausted long 
before the new crop shipments started in March. In Novem, 
ber the Cuban Government announced that instead of being 
open to tenders the coming crop would be sold to alll cop. 
sumers at 20 cents a gallon and would, moreover, be allocateg 
by the Government. The British allocation was 50 million 
gallons—about half the estimated requirements. Cuba is the 
only big exporter of molasses, and since British owned stocks 
were exhausted by the end of last month, the Cuban decision 
could have led to a serious cut in British alcohol deliveries 


In one way or another it has been possible tp 
acquire piecemeal enough beet and cane molasses from other 
countries to safeguard British alcohol supplies for the coming 
year. In 1950-51 consumption reached 60 to 65 million 
proof gallons. Deliveries were reduced by 15 per cent in 
February and are likely to continue at this lower level until 
the middle of the year, but this is the result of a shortage of 
sulphuric acid at the distilleries rather than a lack of molasses. 


This year the supply of alcohol from the distilleries will 
be supplemented by production from the petroleum-based 
chemical plants. The Grangemouth plant of the British 
Petroleum Chemical Company, owned by Distillers and 
Anglo-Iranian is the only one of the three being built which 
will actually produce alcohol. It was finished in January, 
but is not yet working because the local authorities have failed 
to complete the water pipeline which they are laying to the 
plant. It is always di t to assess accurately the cost 
of producing a single chemical in a big plant, but while the 
price of molasses was as low as 4 cents a gallon, the petroleum 
based alcohol was more expensive than that produced by 
fermentation. At current molasses prices it is probably 
cheaper. 


Chairman: G. R. L. TILLEY, M.A., F.C.1LS. 


Points from the Annual Report and Balance 
Sheet for the year ending 3lst December, 1950. 


POLICYHOLDERS’ FUNDS £183,062,952 


INVESTMENTS 


The funds show an increase of £8,235,811. The 
market value of the investments exceeded the 


price at which they stand in the balance sheet. 


LIFE BRANCHES 


In the Ordinary Branch sums assured under new 
policies issued during the year amounted to 


£16,502,584. Premium income in the Industrial 
Branch was £14,475,462, an increase of £190,648. 


FIRE AND GENERAL 
In these Branches the premium income was 
£5,499,343. 


GROSS INCOME £35,774,691 


REVERSIONARY BONUSES 


ORDINARY BRANCH—A reversionary bonus of 
£1 8s. Od. (£1 4s. Od. in certain overseas terri- 
tories) per £100 sum assured on policies entitled 
to participate in full profits. 


INDUSTRIAL BRANCH—A sum of £1,534,833 has 
been allocated to policyholders in the Industrial 
Branch (rates of bonuses raised) making a total 
allocation up to date of £17,724,036 all of which 
has been applied to improve the contractual 
terms of the policies. 


CHIEF OFFICES: HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.I. 
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Rayon in Difficulties 


Full effects of the 20 per cent reduction in allocations 
of sulphur to rayon producers will not become apparent 
sntil the output figures for March are ready in a week or 
rwo, but the fall may be less steep than the cut in sulphur 
and acid deliveries would suggest. In the last quarter of 
1950, 98-4 million pounds of rayon yarn was produced ; 
of this total, about 2,500,000 pounds is nylon yarn and a 
percentage of the remainder is acetate rayon, which uses 
almost no sulphuric acid. The latest figures available show 
that in 1949 acetate rayon accounted for 36 per cent of total 
British rayon production. Although the viscose producers 
have recently been receiving only 80 per cent of their acid 
requirements, by using up stocks at the factories they should 
be able to maintain output for the first six months of the 
vear at 90 per cent of the end-1950 figure. After that a 20 
ot a 40 per cent cut in acid deliveries, compared with those 
for the last quarter of 1950, will inevitably lead to a pro- 
portional drop in yarn output. 


Mr Wilson said in Parliament last week that rayon yarn 
exports would in future be restricted on a basis to be decided 
in consultation with the producers. No cut in export ship- 
ments is likely before the middle of the year and even then 
the dependence of many Commonwealth rayon industries 
on British yarn producers may make it impolitic to cut 
deliveries to these, the largest markets, too severely. Rayon 
yarn imports into the country from Italy, Germany and 
Belgium reached nearly a million pounds of yarn in February 
compared with an average of half a million a month in 1950, 
but there seems little hope that British spinners and weavers 
would be able to offset the fall in home deliveries by obtain- 
ing more from abroad. 


The first half of the year is unlikely to show any marked 
reduction in viscose rayon spinning activity. Deliveries of 
viscose rayon staple, which have doubled in the past eighteen 
months, reached 1,800,000 pounds a week early in the year. 
The rayon producers held considerable stocks of staple yarn, 
and these stocks, together with those held at the mills, will 
make it possible to maintain yarn output at a relatively high 
level for some time. Some mills are considering the spinning 
of higher counts, a change that would help the doubling sec- 
tions ; others may change back to cotton or cotton mixtures, 
but the present scarcity of cotton may make this difficult. 
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The full effects of the cuts will thus not be felt for another 
three months or so ; nevertheless, the small immediate reduc- 
tion in yarn deliveries has already been a serious blow to 
the spinners. The secretary of the Rayon Spinners’ 
and Doublers’ Association explained last week that its mills 
had expected staple yarn deliveries to continue rising until 
they reached 2,000,000 pounds a week and that its plans for 
yarn production and machinery conversion had turned on this 
figure: more than 2,000,000 mule-equivalent spindles belong- 
ing to the Association were active at the end of 1950. “ The 
present setback has been especially grievous to those mills 
who were staking more of their resources in prospect of 
further rayon staple expansion, and whose ambitions out- 
paced the common average curve of rehabilitation. Means 
being devoted to modernisation and amenities appear tem- 
porarily as if they were to no purpose.” The same might 
be said of the yarn producers whose new and costly plants 
will run below capacity, but Lancashire is more vulnerable 
to discouragement of this kind. 


Shorter Notes 


Steel output last month was at an annual rate of 16,546,000 
tons, compared with 17,147,000 tons in 1950 ; and the rate 
in the first quarter of this year was 16,425,000 tons, against 
16,679,000 tons in the first quarter of 1950. The month’s 
output was of course affected by the Easter holidays, which 
fell in April last year; but even so it appears that the 
shortages of iron ore and scrap which have interrupted or 
reduced production in some centres of the industry are begin- 
ning to make their effect felt throughout. 

* 

The steady rise in wool prices in the postwar years has 
presented UK-Dominion Wool Disposals Limited with a 
handsome profit. This joint organisation of the British 
and certain Commonwealth governments was set up in 1945 
to dispose of the 10} million bales of wool accumulated 
under the wartime wool scheme. In its trading year 1949-50, 
for which the accounts have just been pubished, the organisa- 
tion made a profit of over £40 million, making the total in 
the five years of its existence £126 million. Stocks of raw 
wool at June 30, 1950, had dwindled to only 484,400 bales 
and this entire quantity will have been sold by the end of 
the current trading year. 


British-American Tobacco.—The diffi- 
culty in presenting the affairs of such an 
international trading organisation as BAT 
a consolidated sterling account was 
aiscussed in a recent note. In the latest 
accounts, the directors admit that a compari- 
son of trading results for 1949 and 1950 is 
tendered difficult by the increased sterling 
equivalents of figures relating to subsidiaries 
operating in countries which did not devalue 
nm 1949.” This factor, in addition to 
improved results in local currencies in 
= of the goo has ee 
t0 increase in trading profits from 
£30,679,595 to £35,231,066. The decision 
. raise the ordinary dividend from 144 to 
> per cent tax free focuses attention on the 
distributable earnings cover ; on a conserva- 
uve estimate group earnings which would be 
‘reely available for distribution cover the 


dividend twice. 

_ BAT have transferred the whole of 
ventory profits arising on stocks held at 
the ume of devaluation to fixed assets and 
= replacement reserves. After taxation 
has been deducted from these windfall gains, 
; Surplus of £4,832,775 has been so trans- 
queds in addition £2,284,073 appropriated 
ftv profit and loss account and 
at 000 from a provision for British 
“xation no longer required has been added 
6 these reserves. As in the previous year 
ae appropriation to capital reserves 
ms 996, against £1,248,022, is credited 
‘© The subsidiary companies’ account, as are 


Company Notes 


“other revenue reserves” of £1,179,475, 
against £381,054. The whole of the transfer 
to general reserves of £3,053,259 is retained 
by subsidiaries ; in 1949, subsidiaries retained 
in general reserves £2,583,055 and the hold- 
ing company £1,500,000. 

Years to Sept. 30, 

1949 1950 


Consolidated Earnings :— £ £ 
Trading profit ........+e0 30,679,595 35,231,066 
Leaf devaluation surplus.... iis 4,832,775(a) 
UME Si vin 6 k6 08 04 e civ 00 15,668,116 18,200,205 
Depreciation ...........++. 1,250,404 1,750,320 
Ordinary dividends ........ 3,365,683 3,563,664 

(144%t) (15%) 

Replacement reserves ...... 1,838,019 2,284,073 

Capital reserves..........+. 1,248,022 2,532,996 
Added to reserves and carry 

ND 6 6 a'as kas cua aaa t 5,462,860 4,482,086 

Cons. Bal. Sheet Analysis :— 

Fixed assets, Jess depreciation 19,059,638 24,437,673 

Net current assets ........- 105,151,825 122,647,947 

WONG tas sen chehees ee 106,799,017 119,100,355 

MN cies si ssisecc tered 27,717,749 34,675,005 

Revenue reserves ......0008 45,249,212 56,806,147 

Ordinary capital........... 23,757,761 23,757,761 
{£1 ordinary stock at {5% yields {5 2s. per cent. 


t Free of tax. (a) Transferred to replacement reserves, 


The extension and modernisation of manu- 
facturing facilities has accounted for most 
of the increase of £5,378,000 in the net book 
value of fixed assets. Stocks have risen by 
some {12,300,000 to £119,100,355; this 
partly reflects the effects of devaluation on 
stock value figures and partly increases in 
the market price of leaf tobacco in the year. 
This seems to suggest that there has been 
little, if any, improvement in the physical 
volume of stocks. Althopgh the burden of 


stock is heavy, it does not seem to have 
imposed as great a strain on BAT’s resources 
as is the case with other tobacco companies ; 
the company have not been forced to raise 
additional loan capital and have reduced in 
the year group bank overdrafts from 
£6,064,892 to £3,036,254. At the same time, 
liquid resources have been strengthened ; 
cash, for example, is up from £27,717,749 to 
£34,675,005. The future outlook for the 
company is overshadowed by the heavy calls 
on profits to maintain the real capital of the. 
group intact in the face of continuing infla- 
tions throughout the world. 


* 


Cunard and P. and 0.—Both Cunard and 
P. and O, have recommended higher equity 
dividends. Cunard have raised the ordinary 
dividend from 10 to 124 per cent, and 
P. and O. have increased the distribution on 
deferred stock from 12 to 16 per cent, These 
increases are welcome and if they look modest 
to some stockholders, it is to be noted that 
the operating profits of the companies have 
been heavily drawn upon by additions to 
taxation, depreciation and asset replacement 
reserves. 

The operating profit and investment income 
of P. and O. in the year ending September 
30, 1950, has risen from £12,443,418 to 
£14,408,480, but net profits of the group are 
only up from £1,150,437 to £1,368,431. The 
provision for taxation has fallen slightly from 
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£2,854,728 to £2,755,676, but this gn 
been struck after taking credit for initia 
allowances, for which a comparable reserve 
has been provided in the depreciation provi- 
sion, which totals £8,190,882, against 
£6,020,438. In addition, £1,583,203, against 
£,1,684,926, has been appropriated to reserves 
for asset replacements. 

The consolidated account of Cunard for the 
year ending December 31, 1950, shows that 
the surplus, after providing for taxation, 
depreciation and other charges, has fallen 
from £3,501,642 to £3,477,619. The sharp 
rise in the British taxation provision from 
£2,831,594 to £4,918,238 may — account 
for this fall. With the transfer of £2,494,862, 
against £2,406,215, to reserves and balances 
retained by subsidiaries, the earning cover on 
the ordinary dividend may appear ample ; but 
the appropriations to “reserves” are not 
necessarily freely available for distribution. 

The increased dividends, in conjunction 
with the further buttressing of the companies’ 
financial resources, suggest that both Cunard 
and P. and O. are looking to the future with 
confidence. The decision of P. and O. to 
order two new liners strengthens this impres- 
sion. The suspension of initial allowances, 
however, has brought a new and disturbing 
factor into the calculation of the shipping 
companies, 


* 


British United Shoe Machinery.—An 
energetic policy of expansion and develop- 
ment has been pursued by the company for 
the last five years ; £285,000 has been spent 
on new land and buildings and £855,000 on 
new plant and machinery while the value of 
stocks has imcreased in the same period by 
£827,000. The parallel improvement in trad- 
ing profits from 1945 bears witness to the 
success of this policy ; group trading profits 
have now risen in the year December 
31, 1950, from £1,977,337 to £2,362,548. As 
the development programme has largely been 
financed by the ploughing-back profits, 
equity shareholders should not be impatient 
at the maintenance for the tenth consecutive 
year of the ordinary dividend at 13} per cent, 
free of tax. The expansion of the company’s 
business has been hampered in part by a per- 
sistent shortage of skilled and unskilled 
engineering labour, so that the production of 
shoe machinery has not yet “ broadly 
balanced the demand for it,” as was the 
case before the war. Another problem, how- 
ever, is near the point of completion ; after 
protracted negotiations an agreement has been 
reached between the company and the Shoe 
Manufacturers’ Federation on “an equitable 
scheme for ending the tied leasing system.” 


Years to December 31, 
1949 1950 

Consolidated earnings :-— 
Trading profit .......e.ceseeee 191,337 ashe ses 
SOMME. 0s es cce dedi ss scgeoce 767,687 708 
Depreciation . .o.25. sis. cescces 366,693 428,131 
Group earnings for ord. stock -...... 794,204 544,886 
pay ee ee fies “Sh bes 

134°, 

Added to gen. res. and c/f....... é‘ ihe eS 4h} 


Cons. balance sheet analysis :— 
Fixed assets, less depreciation ... 1,815,226 2,102,379 


Net current assets.............. 5,293,098 5, 

Stocks RGadb> thNhutie cndbes eee 2,906,794 1 
Cash and T.R.C.’s ............. 2,435,897 2,657,322 
DUNN, 605s checker ésnseech ce 4,261,745 5,009,366 
QCM vc ods isaviwsccdes 2,759,961 2,759,961 


1 ordinary stock at £5 8s. 94. yi ; 
or tres. ack at {; yields £5 12s. per cent. 


The addition of new ital equipment 
appears to have imposed little strain on the 
company’s liquid resources ; in the latest year 
net current assets have risen from £5,293,098 
to £5,752,235, and cash from £1,199,897 to 
£1,265,722. transfer of 225 from 
the profit and loss account to group capital 
reserves balances the increase in the value of 
the company’s holdings of shares in its Aus- 


allan and South African subsidiaries, follow- 
¢ bonus issues by these companies. 


A back-log of demand for new equipment 
still appears to exist in the boot and shoe in- 
dustry, so that the company should have few 
trading fears in the current year. Equity 
shareholders’ expectations will, however, be 
coloured bby the increase in tax on distributed 
profits. narrowing of the earnings cover 
may only be temporary and the low-gearing 
of the company’s capital should be to the 
advantage of ordinary shareholders. 


* 


Swan Hunter.—Group trading profits of 

Swan Hunter have fallen from £2,321,308 to 
£2,115,414 in a year when the aggregate 
tonnage of ships launched by the company on 
the Tyne and Clyde has risen from 93,000 to 
119,550 gross tons and when the manufacture 
of marine engines and the volume of ship 
repairing have been maintained at high levels. 
Two factors may account in part for this 
easing of profits. Shipbuilding costs may 
have risen rapidly during the year and heavy 
expenditure on the company’s capital re- 
organisation omens may have n in- 
curred. Shareholders should not be too san- 
guine in their — that the company’s con- 
servative dividend policy will be reversed, for 
teconstruction expenditure so far is “only a 
raction of what will be required in the 
uture ” and the directors will probably still 
find it necessary—as they have in the latest 
year—to transfer considerable sums to specific 
reserves to cover rising replacement costs, 


The demand for ships, particularly oil- 
tankers, of greater length and beam has made 
Swan Hunter's dock reconstruction pro- 
gtamme a matter of some urgency, Progress 
in remodelling the middle section of the 
Wallsend shipyard so as to provide two large 
berths in place of the existing four and in 
lengthening the Elderslie drydock is being 
made “as rapidly as circumstances and avail- 
ability of licences permit.” In view of these 


Years to December 31, 
1949 1950 
Consolidated earnings :— 
Trading profit. .........e.s000. 231 sos o1fs.e14 
Taxation ......eceseessecseeee 1,120,015 1,020,761 
Depreciation .......00.cssse0s0 175,016 198,514 
Group earnings for ord. stock ....... 631,035 548,221 
. (71%) (63%) 
On SBF he i cis oc cba dee e ts 150,574 150,574 
(16%) (16%) 
Replacement res. ...........-.. 200, 
ge Pere roe 24,149 33,962 


Net current assets.............. 7,330,2 17,893,664 

PEs SE Wow hdsidccavaweers 1,185,218 1,246,319 
Cosh and TRG'S .. .ccdavwevete 397, 5,699,665 
Revenue reserves ............4. 5,541,460 6,056,103 
Ce OE ian ok oii ctdiesces 1,711,064 1,711,064 


£1 ordinary stock at 67s. xd yields {4 15s per cent. 


major developments, the strength of the com- 
pany’s liquid resources is encouraging, but 
the penpenien of initial allowances will add 
materially to the strain on the company’s re- 
sources. The chairman, Mr J. W. Elliott, 
inted out (before the budget changes were 
wn) that unless taxation were modified 

to give some measure of relief when profits 
are retained for the purpose of reconstruction 
modernisation “serious difficulties will 
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Statistical Summary 


EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


cor the week ended April 14, 1951, total 
omer revenue was £55,696,000 against 
ordinary expenditure of £58,038,000 and issues 
to sinking funds £50,000. Thus, including 
sinking fund allocations of £130,000 the surplus 
accrued since April 1, 1951, is £9,710,000 com- 
pared with a deficit of £25,332,000 for the corres- 
ponding period of the previous year. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING REVENUE 
AND EXPENDITURE 

Receipts into the 

Exchequer 

thousand) 
it 1,/April 1] Week | Week 
950 951 |ended | ended 

t 












| Esti- 
venue | mate, 
-” 1951-52 


12,71) 14,714 


Income Tax....-- 








Gatto. oskeen 128, 1650} 2,300 
Estate, etc., Duties , 180,000 3,550; 3,400 
StampS.....++006 000 3 
Profits ta. 2,300 5,300 
BRT. is cao 200)... 
Other Inland Rev. | 10} ae 
SpecialContributn. | 100} 70 
Total Inland Rev. |2302 26,984 
Customs.......6- 20,279 
ExCiS@ ..cccccses 4, 





Tota] Customs and 








Excise ........ il 5 15,602 25,179 
' { 
Motor Duties. .... 1,106; 1,242 
Surplus War Stores ass 
Surpl’s from Tradg. | ons ove 
P.O. (Net Receipts) ove 
Wireless Licences. | 5 wed eee was 
Sundry Loans.... | 27,000 49) 6 56 
Miscell. Receipts | 105,000 235 
Total Ord. Rev... 640 38,268 53,696 
SELF-BALANCING —— 
Post Office....... 2,000; 2,500 
Income Tax on | 
E.P.T. Refunds. | 12 
| ee 
oe ee 40,295) 56,208 
i 


















ssues out of the Exche 
to meet payments 


| Esti- 


Expenditure | mate, 
9 








KD.EXPENDITURE | 
Int. & Man. of Nat. | 
Debt 


Ireland 





Other Cons. Funds! = 5 
Wel coca 584,000 5,238 
Sepply Services .. 361292 54,800 
Total Ord. Expd. 

Sinking | sol: ‘ 30 





Total (excl. Self- | 
Bal. Expd.).... 4196921] 129,932) 132,931] 61,779 58,088 


SELF BaLancrne 





Post Office ...... 
es ome Tax on 179,43 4,000) 2,500 
E.P.T. refunds. 4,9 27 12 





Total ........... 4381252) 134,533. 137,911) 63,806. 60,600 
After 


decreasing Exchequer balances by 
£283,850 to £3,161,394, the other operations for 
a week increased the National Debt by 
{4,504,389 to £25,925 million, 


NET RECEIPTS (£ thousand) 


Land Settlement Faciliti 
Receipts under ioe Acts, 1919 and 1921 .. 12 





es atk cacendeniee Teac * * 

14,012 
NET ISSUES (£ thousand 
PO. & Telegraph (Money) Act. “tae0 ee: 650 
Feet, Refunds... 2.23. eee coe 14 
port Guarantees A, i94 Sea Wee CED Ca RS bole € ‘ 

lcusng (Scotland) Act 1960; 942 20 s-s cress | S88 

New Tow, wus Loans Act, 1945, s. 131) ....... 7,400 

Cotton (Cents tet otes & 1213) 


: by SO OF EMO) 0 Ee cede ees 600 

(Central i 

Miscelsneous Financial Provisions ee oe eae ston 
8. 2 ) War Damage : War Damage 

Finance Acts, 1946 and 1947: Post-war Credits. . Oe 


14,208 


CHANGES IN DEBT (£ thousand) 


Recripts 
Nat. Savings Certs. 1,200 
3% Def. Bonds. . . . 625 


Tax Reserve Certs. 999 
Ways & Means Ad- 

Vamees ........ 3,700 
Treasury deposits . 25,000 





31,524 


— 


PAYMENTS 
Treasury Bills .. 15,548 
24% Def. Bonds... 90 
3% Ter. Annuities. 1,823 
Other Debt :-— 

Internal ....... 9,256 
External ...... 3 





FLOATING DEBT 
(£ million) 














2920-0 | 1958-0 





3180-0 | 1749-4 


3170-0 | 1733-8 
3180-0 | 1737-3 
3180-0 | 1799-6 
3170-0 | 1811-6 
5009-9 





3190-0 | 1774-8 
3200-0) 1749-3 






TREASURY 


Ways & Means 
Advances 


Total 





2 EERE S83 
aw anmooocoe oo 


BILLS 


(£ million) 





Jam. 12 | 230-0 | 319-4 
» 219 | 230-0 | 321-3 
» 26 | 240-0 | 337-8 

Feb, 2 | 230-0 | 336-4 
w» 9 | 250-0 | 334-5 
» 216 | 260-0 | 337-7 
» 23 | 250-0 | 331-4 

Mar. 2 | 260-0 | 346-2 | 
» 9 | 260-0 | 339-3 | 
» 16 | 250-0 | 332-7 
» 22 | 250-0 | 332-9 
» 30 | 250-0 | 332-4 

April 6 | 240-0 | 320-3 
a 250-0 | 351+2 


230°0 | 10 2°75 60 
230-0] 10 2-79 @ 
240-0} 10 2-92 
230-0} 10 2-52 a] 
250-0} 10 4-61 22 
260-0} 10 3-00 69 
250-0} 10 3-04 67 
260-0} 10 2-87 65 
260-0} 10. 2-97 68 
| 250-0} 10 2-96 66 
250-0} 10 2-94 66 
250-0} 10 2-98 66 
240-0} 10 3-13 67 
250-01 10 2-67 59 


On oo. 13th applications for 91 day bills to be paid from 
to 


April 1 


April 21, 1951, were accepted dated Monday 


to Saturday as to about 59 per cent at £99 17s. 5d. and 
spelcasioes at higher prices were accepted in full. Treasury 

ils to a maximum of £240 million are being offered for 
April 20th. For the week ending April 21st the banks 
will be asked for Treasury deposits to a maximum of 


£25 million at 154 days. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
(£ thousand) 










Net Savings ......+.ee6. 


Defence Bonds :-— 


ROOD. Fs aks a nw cin ese 
Repayments .........64. 


Net a a RRR ea 
P.O. and Trustee Savings 


Banks :-— 


Receipts... ...-.0..000+. 
Repayments ........+...- 


Net Savings .......0s00 


Total Net Savings........- 
Interest on cutieates repaid 
Interest acerued........... 


Totals 52 Weeks | Week 
Ended 


650,96 










102, | 132,000 
128,850, 137,500 











654,399 
676,671) 718,655 















BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


APRIL 18, 1951 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 
£ | 


in: Issued:- | 
nCirculation 1314,895,679 | 
In Bankg. De- 


| See 
partment .. 35,461,144 | Otb 





Gold Coin and 





BANKING DEPARTMENT 


£ 
14,553,000 Govt. Secs. 
3,200,084 Other Secs.:- 


319,306,902 | Notes.....+4+ 
81,578,895 | Coin. .....00. 








*Including Exch 


uer, Savings Banks, Commissioners of 
Nati Toe ee gs ks, missioners 


ividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 





-1321-7'1318-3:1314-9 

28-6, 32-0; 35-5 

1345-7 1345-8 1345-7 
0-7 


48/0, 248/0, 248/0 


4 302-8 297-5) 32 
f 421-3, 414-4) 42 
of 371-5| 362-1) 36 





Governmen 
Discounts, etc.... 
Other ‘ 





F 410-5 399-5 402- 


7 
4 
3 
6 
0 
7 
5 
4 
6 
6-1 
8-5 


SPE os coc sccccye 


* Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,553,000. 
laciary issue reduced from £1,375 to £1,350 million on 
January 10, 1951 
“Tue Economist” INDEX OF WHOLESALE 
Prices (1927=100) 


April 3, | April 17, 













COLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of England’s official buying price for gold 
was raised from 172s 3d to 248s Od per fine ounce on 
September ay 1949, and the selling price to authorized 
dealers from 17 


Ss Od to 252s Od per fine ounce Spot 


aaneSaf 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


NATIONAL BANK OF EGYPT 


EFFECTS OF KOREAN WAR 
ALY SHAMSY PASHA’S REVIEW 


The fifty-first annual general mecting of 
the National Bank of Egypt was held on 
March 28th in Cairo, when the report of the 
directors and the balance sheet were 
submitted. 


BALANCE SHEET, DECEMBER 31, 1950 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


LIABILITIES £E. MM. 

Notes issued ........cccccscecccccece 191,000,000-000 
191,000,000 -000 

fee ee 

Assets £E. MM. 


GONG oo icniincs 6cdcsde ceubeaake ena 6,375,873- 969 
: tian and British Govt. Treas 
ais sind 184,624,126-031 


Bills and securities ......ccsccecces 
191,000,000- 000 





BANKING DEPARTMENT 


f LIABILITIES £E. MM. 
Share capital :— 

300,000 fully paid shares of £10 each 2,925,000- 000 
Statutory reserve fund ..........se2+ 1,462,500 - 000 
Special reserve ........2-eseseeeeeece 1,462,500 - 000 
Current, deposit and other accounts ... 88,866,005-477 
Raeyptian Govt, ..'.50..cscesccccecscce §5,919,788- 952 
Egyptian Govt. “ Treasury Bills” (Law 

No. 119 of 1948) special account...... 60,000,000 - 000 
Ga TIO. 03.6 occ adterekeiseciecnns 5,455,790- 461 
Bankers’ accounts ............-ee0s0. 31,287,301 - 536 
Cheques and bills payable............. 386,900: 322 


Provision for payment of final dividend 
at the rate of 16 per cent. per annum 468,000 - 000 
Profit and loss account balance) ..ess. 341,263-331 
Acceptances, WES. cccbsccesGeoncd eesee 


269,961,985-610 


AssETs £E. MM. 
Govt. securities and securities guaran- 
teed by the Egyptian Govt.......... 142,409,411-408 
Sundry securities ..........cccccccees 759, 138-402 
Advances on merchandise .......00s0s 14,485,894- 827 
Advances on securities .........c0ce0e 14,283,024- 958 
Sundry other advances ..........+000s 3,150,721-663 
Bills di DOE ives Gneues ts cenecedee 487,012-873 
Bankers’ aécounts ............---s008 36,405,054: 921 
Money at call and at short notice...... 13,919, 100-000 
CEE poviboe nds ceange deine sh benwebe 15,321,441- 484 
— TS Not 7,098,74 
.B.E. Notes....... .7,098,743- 
Other notes, coin . ‘ 157'308. 318 7,256,249 563 
GINO oi 6. ons dons Seeds dota’ {eo 100,000- 000 
Clients’ Liability for acceptances, etc., 
OS BOF CONNIE iin 60 kk Acvccssccccess 21,386,9335- §31 


269,961,983-610 
Reet 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 





Dr. 5 Nie 
Dhenobeey 008s iiv isi ccctcccasccises 64 te 
Current exPenses ...........c0scsceee 1,277,734-089 
Interim dividend at the rate of 4 per 
Cont. POF QMAUM ........ 2... cee ts 117,000- 000 
Provision for payment of final dividend 
at the rate of 16 per cent. per annum. 468,000- 
Balance carried forward .............. 341,263°331 
645-980 
Cr. MM. 
Gross t for the ended Des. 
195d, afer or 
of discoyn ae doubtful deb 
t, ts 
Gants Wetagh Pewee ewer aeeereses eter 1,897,536-157 
Balance t forward from last year 319,109- 823 
2,216,6459- 80 





PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 
Aly Shamsy Pasha, the president, in the 
course of his address, said: The war 
Korea and its consequence, the rearmament 
of the Atlantic Pact countries, has greatly 
changed the economic factors of the world 
progress made year 
ln, ths ede of geodata ball oo fa botn 
consolidated that a certain stability was 
appearing. This recovery was evidenced by 


S 


an expansion of trade, both between coun- 
tries of the Western Hemisphere and in the 
interior of Europe, between countries receiv- 
ing Marshall aid. 


The European Payments Union was to 
contribute to the development of this ten- 
dency and to permit the gradual removal of 
restrictions upon foreign trade. We were in 
sight of the normalisation of trade and the 
restoration of currency convertibility, at 
least among the European countries. Briefly, 
the increase in production and the wise 
devaluation of the pound in September, 1949, 
= well as that of other currencies, had borne 

ruit. 


STEEP RISE IN PRICES 


The war in Korea abruptly altered these 
romising perspectives. First of all there 
os been the steep rise in the prices of the 
raw materials required by factories producing 
arms and military equipment, a rise in prices 
avated by a race to build up stocks. 
evertheless, this movement will have a cer- 
tain beneficial effect on the monetary plane, 
since it caused a marked decrease in the 
scarcity of dollars and a relative hardening 
of the European currencies, including ster- 
ling. It will perhaps not be of long duration, 
but the fact is worth mentioning. 

On the other hand, the United States is 
engaged upon an intensive rearmament pro- 

, which should result in a general rise 
in internal prices, and this rise in prices is 
likely soon to be passed on to other coun- 

es, and particularly to those associated in 

common defence plan. The problems 

which henceforth face us are those of a war 
economy. 

Naturally, the situation which has 
developed throughout these great producing 
countries has had more or less immediate 
repercussions on the economy of Egypt. But 
it 1g Necessary to discern the disturbing factors 
which are likely to last some time, and which 
are of a type likely to alter more profoundly 
the already numerous economic problems of 
the country. 


DIVIDEND MAINTAINED 


Our profit and loss account shows earnings 
at £F1,897,536, as against £E1,793,607 for 
previous year. “On the other hand, our 

ses amount to £E1,277,734, as against 
1,189,527 in 1949. The increase in our 

s is thus £E88,208 and is due to aug- 
ented salaries and allowances of the staff. 
The net profits amount to £E607,153, 
against £E589,730 in 1949, which enables us 
propose the distribution of a dividend 

r to last year, namely, 20 per cent. per 


Last year I referred to the marked fall 
had taken place in the value of some 

our securities on the London market. I 
oes ce to say that some of the deprecia- 
has since been recovered, although events 

the Far East have not allowed the full 

ts of the improvement of the ster- 
ling to be felt. We have again made a 
generous allocation to our inmer reserves 


eet So ey Oe er Seren tere the 
t value of our securities and the figure 
shown in the balance sheet is now very 
substantial. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
Eee A Se Eyendone's Address in full 
gd available at the National Bank of 

» &© and 7 King William Street, 
London, E.C A. 
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NORTH BRITISH & 
MERCANTILE INSURANCE 


SATISFACTORY OUTCOM 
OPERATIONS ‘a 


The annual general meeting o 
British & Mercantile Lneurpace Cont 
Limited will be held on May 10th. : 

The following is an extract from the stat. 
ment issued by the chairman, The Rt. Hon 
Lord Brand, C.M.G., D.C.L., in connectiog 
with the accounts for 1950:— 

In the fire department we have again haj 
a most satisfactory year. Our 1950 fr» 
income was £14,619,209, compared with 
£13,152,569 in 1949—an increase of yer 
nearly £1,500,000. 

Losses amounting to £6,238,409 absorbed 
42.67 per cent. of income, an improvemen; 
of 1.26 per cent. on the already satisfactory 
ratio of the previous year. 

ssion, expenses of management anj 
overseas taxation amounted to £6,402,55]— 
43.79 per cent. of income, compared with 
£6,115,190 representing 46.50 per cent. ig 
the previous year. 

The profit transferred to the profit and lou 
account amounts to £1,391,594, being 952 
per cent, of income, against £1,519,644 
representing 11.55 per cent. for 1949. 

Casualty Department.—This largely repre. 
sents the business of the Railway Passengers’ 
Assurance Company and the year 1950 ha 
again produced what can be regarded as a 
very satisfactory underwriting result, coupled 
with further steady progress in premium 
volume. The casualty business as a whole 
has produced premiums of £3,761,624, being 
£262,175 in excess of those for 1949. 

Losses amounted to £1,884,838 (50.11 per 
cent.), against £1,717,538 (49.08 per cent) 
and commission, expenses and foreign and 
colonial taxes were £1,427,972 (37.96 per 
cent.), compared with £1,323,112 (37.81 per 
cent.) in 1949. The underwriting profit is 
£343,943 (9.14 per cent.), compared with 
£376,263 (10.75 per cent.) for 1949. 

Marine Department.—Premiums for the 
year amounted to 1,586,292, against 
£1,661,290 in 1949. We have transferred 
£214,542 from our marine fund to profit and 
loss account. 

Life Department.—The year 1950 has 
witnessed a iderable expansion in our 
new business figures. The total amounted 
to £11,510,746, after deduction of reassur- 
ances and this compares with the preceding 
year’s figure of £8,258,500. It constitutes 
a record for the company, even if we deduct 
group assurances which totalled £4,630,514, 
against £1,862,975 in 1949, 


DIVIDEND POLICY 


The directors are recommending the psy- 
ment of 8s. 6d. per share, less income tux 
We have given careful consideration to ths 
question and have been guided by two pma- 
ciples ; first that due “ moderation 
restraint” should be shown, and second, thit 
shareholders are entitled to just as much ©n- 
sideration as amy other class of the com- 
munity. 

If the company, which they own, prosper, 
they are entitled to their due recompens 
just as they have to bear the loss in tumes 
of adversity. . 

The most vital need of this country 3s 
maintain and improve its whole product 
structure, since only by so doing can w 
maintain our standard of life. such main- 
tenance and improvement pr 
whether from undistributed profits or from 
new investment, of sufficient capital is a 
tial New money can only be found out 
new savings and the savers, so far as thet 
are persons, must be assured that they 


: 


receive a due reward. It is one of our chid 
dangers that our inordinate taxation 
great obstacle in the way of enough of 
savings being available in the future. 


rl 
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THOMAS TILLING LIMITED 


PROGRESS OF REDEVELOPMENT POLICY 
MR W. LIONEL FRASER’S REVIEW 


fifty-fourth annual general meeting of 
BR coi. Tilling Limited will be heid on 
May 9th at Crewe House, Curzon Street, 
London, W. a 
The following is an abridgment of the 
review by the chairman, Mr W. Lionel 
Fraser, C.M.G., in respect of the year ended 
December 31, 1950:— 


I shall now give a review of your com- 
pany’s present interests, starting with the 
subsidiary companies :— 


CORNHILL INSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED 


This company transacts a world-wide fire, 
sccident and marine imsurance and re- 
‘nsurance business. The underwriting 
results for 1950 were not as good as those for 
the two previous years, which were assisted 
by certain non-recurring factors. Moreover, 
the higher accident rate since the ending of 
petrol rationing adversely affected the under- 
writing experience of home motor imsurance 
business during 1950. The profits are, never- 
theless, very satisfactory. 


I cannot refer to this company without 
mentioning the grevious loss it suffered 
during the year by the sudden death of its 
general manager, Mr Claude Wilson. Mr 
Wilson had been with the company for over 
25 years, and was more responsible than any- 
one else for its present strong position ; he 
is indeed sorely missed. We are fortunate in 
his successor, Mr L. A. Dunthorne, who had 
for some years been assistant general 
manager, as well as in the appointment of 
Sir William Christie as chairman in succes- 
sion to the late Lord Hacking, and we are 
confident that further substantial develop- 
ment may be expected in the future. 


DAIMLER HIRE LIMITED 


Following the programme of expansion to 
which I referred last year, this company had 
made excellent progress, and in spite of con- 
siderably increased costs, it had a record year 
in 1950. The activities of this company—the 
nnest car hire service in the world—are pro- 
bably so well known that it is hardly neces- 
sary for me to enlarge upon them, but I 
might mention that it is doing a large and 
increasing business with overseas visitors, 
énd it continues to gain much praise for the 
‘aciues it Offers and for the efficiency of its 
service, 

To meet modern conditions the company 
now caters for all tastes, and its Drive Your- 
‘elf Service, re-established in new premises 
in May last, has been an unqualified success. 

theatre ticket bureau as a further service 
or the company’s many clients has also been 
opened in Brompton Road. Additional ex- 
Pension is taking place and we are hopeful 
that results in the current year will be 
tqually gratifying, but rising costs and the 
Possible effect of the international situation on 


overseas visitors to Britain in 1951 cause 
reluctance to forecast. 


JAMES A. JOBLING AND COMPANY, LIMITED 


‘This company manufactures “ Pyrex” 
ovenware, and laboratory, industrial and 
lighting glassware. Our purchase was con- 
. in January, 1950, and I can say that 
— board have no reason to be dissatisfied 
i this acquisition. Sales and profits for 
990 constituted a record and the prospects 
or the current year also appear good. 
the Gllowing the completion 
.._actory at Sunderland, it is posed to 
oo the manufacture of a sasinieer of in- 
€sting new products which should further 


enhance the reputation of this progressive 
company, whose existing products are in con- 
siderable demand. 


STRATSTONE LIMITED 


This company is acknowledged to be one 
of the leading motor distributors in the 
couniry and specialises in Daimler and 
Lanchester cars. It has for many years held 
the Royal Warrant of Appeintment to H.M. 
The King as motor-car suppliers, and this 
position is also held in respect of H.M. 
Queen Mary‘ and H.R.H. Princess Elizabeth. 


The retail car trade is in these times largely 
dependent on deliveries of mew cars, but 
nevertheless, profits for the company’s last 
financial year were only slightly lower than 
for the prévious year which was itself a 
record. Present indications are that the 
results for the current year should be well 
Maintained. 


F. TROY AND COMPANY, LIMITED 


The companies in this group are engaged 
in general building and contracting mainly 
in London and the Home Counties, and in 
a number of specialist sub-contracting trades. 
The painting and decorating section is today 

robably one of the largest of its kind in the 

mdon area, and it has during the last year 
completed a number of important contracts 
on buildings of national and historic 
interest. 


At the time of acquiring these companies 
we were aware that a period of convalescence, 
reconstruction and development would be 
necessary before certain unsatisfactory con- 
tracts were worked off and before reasonable 
profits could be expected, and the group is 
only now approaching this stage. It should 
also be added that the business of building 
and contracting is today hampered by far too 
many controls and restrictions, and is beset 
by many abnormal problems. Some of these 
are the difficulties of obtaining suitable 
labour, together with recurrent shortages and 
delays in delivery of materials, which upset 
the proper planning of work. These 
obstacles are hkely to be accentuated as the 
rearmament programme develops, but are 
being tackled with energy. 


ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


I now turn to our associated companies, 
and as you will observe from the balance 
sheet, there is an increase in this item over 
the figure for last year. - This is due to the 
fact that we have acquired substantial hold- 
ings in two further companies, which we are 
of opinion will be interesting investments. 
The first of these is Timothy Hird & Sons 
Limited—a company engaged in wool- 
combing and the spinning of worsted yarn 
at Keighley, Yorkshire. The business is a 
very old-established one and occupies up-to- 
date premises equipped with modern 
machinery. Despite the present difficulties 
of this trade as a result of the phenomenal 
rise in the price of wool, there are no indica- 
tions of any slackening in demand for the 
company’s products. The company has a 
first-class connection with its customers, 
cemented over many years of friendship, and 
it faces the future with confidence. 


The other mew associated company is 
Western Motor Holdings Limited, whose 
subsidiary companies, mostly old-established 
concerns, are engaged in the motor retail 
trade and repair business, and they operate 
in the principal centres in the West of 
England. The business is to some extent 


957 


analogous to that of other of our interests and 
was well known to us in the days when your 
company was engaged in road transport. It 
should be capable of still further extension 
when motor vehicles are once again in freer 
supply. 


OTHER INTERESTS 


I will now review the affairs of the other 
associated companies, 


British Steam Specialties Limited, of 
Leicester, manufacture and distribute a 
variety of bronze, iron and steel valves, and 
a wide range of pipe-line ancillary equipment. 
The past year’s trading, though subject to 
fluctuations in both supply and demand, and 
to shortages and high prices of certain base 
metals, was quite satisfactory. The number 
of the company’s customers continues to 
increase and there is no doubt that it is in a 
good position to meet any adverse conditions 
with which it may be faced. 


E. R. Holloway Limited, I may remind you, 
is engaged in the production and sale of 
plastic powders and a variety of plastic 
mouldings by injection process. It has one 
of the most up-to-date injection moulding 
shops and is, we believe, the largest manu- 
facturer of combs in the country. Although 
the year 1950 was also for this company one 
of wide fluctuations both in the demand for 
its products and in the supply of raw 
materials, it has had a successful year as a 
whole and during recent months has had 
some difficulty in meeting all the demands 
made upon it, despite increased productive 
capacity. 


Westpool Investment Trust Limited. We 
have since the date of the balance sheet dis- 
posed of our intérest in this company at a 
substantial profit over our book value. As I 
stated last year, it is our policy to realise our 
Own quoted investments, mostly high class 
equities, as soon as we think fit and as suit- 
able opportunities offer for the re-investment 
of the proceeds in industrial or commercial 
undertakings, and it was in pursuance of this 
policy that our holding in the Westpcol 
Investment Trust Limited was sold, 


NEW ACQUISITION 


I have once again to report to you that 
since the date of the balance sheet we have 
made a new acquisition—this time by the 
purchase of a 60 per cent. interest in 
Hobourn Aero Components Limited of 
Strood, Kent. This company and its sub- 
sidiaries manufacture a wide range of engi- 
neering products, including textile machines, 
oil pumps, domestic radiators and many com- 
ponents in the light engineering field for 
the automobile, aircraft and agricultural 
industries. The company, established 29 
years ago, enjoys a high reputation for pre- 
cision engineering and there will be no 
change whatever in its management. It has 
associated companies in Australia and New 
Zealand, in the early stages of development, 
and we believe the group has great poten- 
tialities. 

Properties——The income from _ our 
properties is slowly but steadily improving, 
and during the year we have disposed of 
some of our older and smaller freehold pro- 
perties on satisfactory terms. 


PRESENT POLICY AND FUTURE PROSPECTS 


Last year you were informed of the lines 
along which your company was developing 
and of your board’s thoughts for its future. 
Since then the process of re-investing your 
company’s resources has continued and this 
has resulted in a substantial imcrease in 
income. Many new propositions have been 
examined, but only those reported above have 
demonstrated the high standards which we 
require. There are still large liquid funds, 


at present on deposit at short call, available 
for investment, to say nothing of our quoted 
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investments, and these we propose to 
employ, as already mentioned, by further 
direct participation in industry, and by 
developing our existing interests. 

We still see for ourselves a positive and 
active future whereby our success will 
measured by the correctness of our own 
judgment and of our own decisions, Our 
interests are varied and we believe well 
chosen. We know each company has skilled 
and efficient management, which js a vital 
factor, and on our part we lend all our 
weight wherever and whenever it may be 
required, either through our representatives 
on the various boards or by direct consulta- 
tion. I am happy to note the growth of a 
family spirit amongst our companies, for this 
is surely a potent asset in any orgamisation. 


ENCOURAGING PROGRESS 


So far, so good. It will be clear that the 
transition from the old to the new Tillings 
is proceeding in accordance with the 
declared policy of your board. Our present 
activities are perforce more diversified than 
in the old days, and this early stage of your 
company’s re-development necessarily calls 
for the exercise on the part of your directors 
of special care and discrimination. We look 
before we leap, but we endeavour not to 
allow our actions to be fettered by fear or 
negativeness. We are encouraged by the 
progress which has already taken place and 
we hope that, given reasonable trading con- 
ditions, your company’s interests will over 
the years yield an increasing income. Yet 
none of us can express with conviction any 
real confidence regarding the future, for 
there are too many hazards and imponder- 
ables facing industry at this moment over 
which it has no direct control. All we can do 
is to be alert and ready to grapple with diffi- 
culties should they arise, and, needless to 
say, your directors will do their best not only 
to surmount them, but to surmount them 
successfully. 


May I here express my gratitude to my 
colleagues for their continued ee and 
consideration, and especially Mr Falconer, 
our managing director. Ably assisted by 
Mr Matheson and a most capable staff at 
Crewe House, he has rendered valuable 
service, Our thanks are due to them, and to 
the boards, executives and all employees, 
men and women, of our subsidiary and asso- 
ciated companies for their work during the 
year. 


UNITED KINGDOM 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


MR JOHN BENN’S SPEECH 


The annual general meeting of the United 
Kingdom Provident Institution was held on 
April 18th in London. Mr John Benn, the 
chairman, who presided, said: 

In moving the adoption of the report and 
accounts for the year ending December 31, 
1950, the one hundred and tenth year in our 
history, I have pleasure in reporting still 
further progress to you. The net new sums 
assured of £6,680,766 were the highest in 
any year except 1947, and show an advance 
of more than £750,000 on the previous year’s 
figure. The reversi bonuses of 35s. per 

i icies in the general 


es in the section show 

of 5s. cent. on the previous 

triennial declarations. The gross interest 
rate of £5 6s. 6d. on the fund repre- 


Our subsidiary, the United Kingdom Fire 
and Accident Insurance Company Limited, 
presents another successful report. In its 
tenth year a record premium income has 
enabled the y to pay a dividend of 
4 cent. while further adding to reserves. 

No one who takes a view of 
the economic outlook can feel complacent. 
Yet it is still true that each individual who 
is shaping his own course wisely and well 
is helping the whole community; and I 
believe that this mutual Institution, which 
has a proud past and great present strength, 
may look to the future with continued 
confidence. 





INNS AND COMPANY 


MR W. WALLACE ON THE TUCKER 
COMMITTEE RECOMMENDATION 


The sixteenth annual general meeting of 
Inns and Company Limited (Public Works 
Contractors, As ters, Sand and Gravel Pit 
and Quarry Owners) was held on April 13th 
in London 


Mr Walter Wallace (Chairman and Joint 
Managing Director), in the course his 
speech, said: The Company has had another 
successful year’s trading. Every department 
shows satisfactory results, and the turnover, 
both as to volume and value, has substan- 
tially increased. 


BURDEN OF ORDERS AND ILLOGICALITY 
OF PRESENT SYSTEM OF TAXATION 


I spoke last year of the burden cast u 
the company, and its officials, by the ious 
Acts of Parliament, Departmental Orders, 
etc., under which the business has to be car- 
ried on. Shareholders might like to know 
that during the period covered by the 
accounts, in addition to the cost of complyi 
with the numerous Government and Loc 
Authorities’ requirements, the Company's 
burden in respect of direct contributions to 

tral and Local Government i 
amounted to the sum of £124,763. 


Last year I was able to inform you that 
two of your directors had given evidence 
before the Tucker Committee on the Taxa- 
tion of Trading Profits, on the subject of the 
unfair treatment of our industry by reason 
of the fact that we are not allowed to charge 
against our taxable profits, the decrease in 
the value of our land by reason of the deple- 
tion of minerals by the extraction of sand 
and gravel. 


The following extract from the report 
appears to be the result of ihe evidence 
which was given by your Company :— 

“ An extreme example of the illogicality of 
the present system, and one which was 
brought to our notice specially in th: written 
and oral representations made to us, is that 
of the company, a great part of whose busi- 
ness consists in extracting and elling sand 
and gravel. 


“We cannot believe that the prohibition 
of any allowance, or relief, in respect of the 
wastage of the capital expenditure on the 
purchase of the land in such a case can be 
regarded as consistent with a proper ascer- 
tainment of the Company’s business profits.” 


The Committee made the following recom- 
mendation : — 


“It will be sufficient for us to record our 
view ‘that the business profits of a concern 
of the kind in cannot be properly 
computed without a proper allowance for 
depletion of minerals. 

It is to be hoped that legislative effect will 
be given to this recommendation and thus 
relieve our industry from the — unfair 
provisions under w it has ered for 
Many years. 

The report was adopted. 
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ARISTON GOLD MINES 
(1929), LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY DEVELOPMENTs 


The twenty-first annual general meet; 
Ariston Gold Mines (1929), Limited %° 
held on April 19th in London, Ma” 

neral W. W. Richards, CB, CBE. Me 
chairman of the company presiding. ” 

The following is an extract from the state. 
ment of the chairman, which was circulated 
with the report and accounts for the year 
ended September 30, 1950: 

Two hundred and ninety-three thousand 
tons of ore of an average grade of 7.564 dwt; 
were milled during the year, against 267,500 
tons of 7.401 dwts grade milled for 1949, |, 
addition, 7,608 tons accumulated cop. 
centrates were retreated. One thousand and 
eight ounces of gold were produced from the 
special treatment of slags. 

The total amount realised for the year wi 
£1,286,506, against a total of £858,859 for 
1949, an increase of £427,647. The or 
reserves at September 30, 1950, were com. 
puted at 3,125,344 tons of an average value 
of 6.66 dwts, showing an increase of 50,66 
tons and an increase in value of .03 dwt a 
compared with the preceding year’s figures 


a 


UNDERGROUND DEVELOPMENT 


_Very satisfactory developments are being 
disclosed at depth, not only in the North ore- 
body, from which we can expect considerable 
further augmentation to our ore reserves a 
values higher than average ore reserves grade, 
but also on the main orebody on the 23rd 
level, on the No. 2 orebody 21st level, from 
which exploration in depth will be carried 
out, and also to the good values being dis- 
closed on the west reef between the 9th and 
22nd levels, from which it will be noted that 
at September 30th last 122,862 tons of ore 
of an average value of 8.88 dwts is included 
in the reserves. 

_I feel sure you will agree that the results 
disclosed in the accounts are extremely satis- 
factory, amd represent a very great effort 
indeed. The profit for the year before taxa 
tion amounts to £495,705, against £246,375 
profit for 1949. ¢ provision for taxation, 
on the other hand, is increased from £97,000 
to £246,163, which leaves a net profit of 
£249,542 for the year. 

However, additional taxation allowances for 
capital expenditure have been obtained, and 
accordingly we receive the benefit of a credit 
in the appropriation account of an over 
provision in respect of previous years’ taxr 
tion and gold export duty of £44,881. 


DIVIDENDS 


Out of the available balance the board sub- 
mit for your confirmation the declaration of 4 
final dividend for the year of 4}d. per unit 
(15 fet cent.), less income tax, making a ttl 
of 9d. per unit (30 per cent.), less income 
tax, against 6d. per unit (20 per cent.), less 
income tax for 1949. After charging the 
amount of £185,625 to cover these dividends, 

amount remaining to be carried forward 
as at October 1, 1950, is £75,793. | 

The board feel that the very satisfactory 
progress during the current year warrails 
the declaration of an interim dividend o 
24d. per unit (74 per cent.), less income [3% 
on account of the year ending September 30 
next. 

I am pleased to say that on the basis of the 
figures to date for the current year 
tonnage and revenue, we are showing ¢00- 
sistent returns. For the five months October, 
1950, to February, 1951, the tonnage 
is 135,650 tons, as against 119,500 tons for 
the corresponding iod of the previous 
year, the mine revenue is £536,127, an vs 
crease over the i iod of 


evious year of £47,141, and the mine work- 
ing profit for the five months is £246,240. 
report was 
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THE MATADOR LAND-AND 
CATTLE COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


STATEMENT BY THE CHAIRMAN 
MR W. D. MACDOUGALL 


he annual general meeting of the 
one Land and Cattle Company, 
Limited, was held within the board room of 
che Association of Jute oon and 
Manufacturers, 5, Cowgate, undee, on 
Monday, April 16, 1951, Mr W. D. 
Macdougall, chairman of the company, pre- 
siding. 

The following is the statement made by 
the chairman on the report and accounts for 
the year ended December 31, 1950. This 
had been previously circulated. 


The report for last year, which has been 
in your hands for the statutory period, is full 
and informative. The accounts show figures 
which are sufficient in themselves to com- 
mend them to your approval and adoption. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


The profit for the year is £404,059 against 
{£243,695 last year, an increase of £160,364. 

Last year I stated that we kept an o 
mind on the question of dividend limitation. 
We have paid a dividend and bonus which 
only takes 31 per cent. of our profits after 
texation, It is, therefore, a modest distribu- 
ton. 


BALANCE SHEET 


Turning to the balance sheet, the company 
is in a strong financial position. It will be 
seen from paragraph 9 of the annual report 
that the herd, land, improvements, and 
equipment have been restored to original 
cost, and the sums which had been written 
off these items in the past have been carried 
to the corresponding reserves. Even with 
the original costs now appearing in the 
balance sheet at December 31, 1950, these 
are far below present-day values in each case, 
so there is a substantial hidden reserve on 
these assets. Our net cash resources (after 
texation) are on the £1,000,000 mark, and in 
these uncertain times, mainly political, it is 
Cesirable to conserve these resources. We 
have invested £287,000 mainly in short and 
medium term government securities, and in 
bank and insurance shares, investment trusts, 
and certain selected industrials. 


On the liability side, the terminable deben- 
tures have been repaid. It looks for the 
future that our y liability (apart from 
taxation) will be the ranch monthly accounts 
and feed lot charges. We are therefore in a 
— ae meet any contingency, 

le to t portuniti 
that come along. ste ere a 
_ Regarding the share capital, while the 
issued capital js ne, shareholders’ 


equity is shown at makin 
exceptional showing, 41,822,000, —— 


INFLATION 


In these days of when i 

: money. ts 
Purchasing value ge rl steadily down, 
there are a standards of real value. The 
"St 18 gold, which is sought after every- 
where, and which has held its value tient fe, 
Pyrchasing power) the centuries. 
Ir, Jccond is first-class land and . 
‘is @ truism to say that in tine of exists it is 
Loar founda: I have often thought, on 


Can always survive, That i in 
: fortunate, We “have “a fetenes ne 
and and cattle. When these are in a com- 


paratively young and growing country, which 
the United States stil] is, we are doubly 
fortunate. We hold the perfect hedge against 
inflation, 

ALAMOSITAS RANCH OIFL LEASE 


With reference to prospecting for oil on 
the Alamositas Ranch, this will commence 
shortly, and we are in the hands of a first- 
class company, the Superior Oil Company of 
California. It is only a large corporation such 
as this which can have the resources to con- 
duct tests on so large an acreage as 
Alamositas with its 396,000 acres. If oil or 
gas is discovered we get a royalty of {th of 
all production. 


_ Our connection with Superior came about 
in a curious way. Mr Wright was travelling 
from San Antonio, Texas, to Pheenix, 
Arizona, when he met a gentleman on the 
train who turned out to be connected with 
oil production. The Alamositas Ranch was 
mentioned to him, when he became inter- 
ested. He was put in touch with our general 
manager in Denver, Mr John Mackenzie, 
an agreement reached, and the lease signed. 
The property will now be thoroughly tested. 


GENERAL 


The general manager’s report on the year 
is, as usual, full, informative and interesting. 
Broadly speaking, the herds, the ranches and 
equipment are in first-class condition. 
Recently we have made sales of cattle for 
future delivery at the highest prices in our 
history. 

Mr Wright has paid many visits to the 
ranches, covering a long period of years. A 
statement on his recent visit will be found in 
the annual report. 


We are glad to know that Mr John 
Mackenzie, Junr., assistant general manager, 
is to pay a visit to this country shortly. = 
hopes to be present at the annual gen 
meeting. 

We are fortunate in our management. In 
Mr John Mackenzie we have a manager 
great experience and ability, who does not 
spare himself. His son, John Junr. is his 
assistant, and he is keeping close contact with 
the ranches. To our organisation at Matador 
under John Stevens and at Alamositas under 
Roland Howe, we are indebted. Mr Drought 
takes a keen interest in the company’s affairs 
and with the visits of many years knows the 
properties intimately. To Mr Mackenzie and 
all his colleagues and assistants we tender 
our thanks and good wishes for the future. 

The report and accounts were approved 
and adopted. 


ORIENT STEAM 
NAVIGATION 


MR I. C. GEDDES’ REVIEW 


The annual general meeting of Orient 


Steam ame goo Company, Limited, was 
held on April 17th, in London. 

Mr I. C. Geddes said that the working 
profit was £1,321,231 as compared with 
£886,745 for the previous year, the accounts 
under review having benefited from a full 
year’s trading of Orcades and the absence 
of any substantial debits for deferred repairs 
and reconditioning ships after war service. 
After providing for taxation, depreciation and 
the same dividends as last year, £50,000 had 
been applied to general reserve, £100,000 to 
writing down shares in subsidiary com- 
ies and £66,914 to increase the carry- 
oeward. 


Mr Geddes spoke of the steep rise in all 
penses: running expenses were about two 


ex : 
and three-quarter times what they were et. 


war ; building costs showed the same tr 
The price of a new sister to Orcades and 
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Oronsay,..which the company had very 
recently ordered from Messrs. Vickers- 
Armstrongs, Limited, showed a rise of about 
£1,000,000 on the figure which was now 
being paid for Oronsay just about to be 
delivered. These rapid and unpredictable 
increases were most disturbing. Freight 
rates had been raised and it remained to be 
seen whether passage rates could be indefi- 
nitely held at their present level which, for 
comparable cabins represented an increase of 
only 50 per cent. over prewar single fares. 

With a wool clip this year yielding over 
£A600,000,000 Australia was very prosperous. 
With prosperity, prices rose and wages 
followed. Her need was to secure some 
measure of stability. She was suffering from 
a shortage of population and the policy of 
full employment had run riot, with the urge 
to work fast disappearing. 


The chairman said ships were lying idle 
in Australian ports owing to a lack of berths 
and labour. The situation was serious and 
unless dealt with, the flow of imports 
Australia was capable of landing, would fail 
to provide for her needs. 


Mr Geddes said that the ships would 
resume their pre-war calls at Naples. 


The speech concluded with a warm 


message of appreciation to the staff ashore 
and afloat. 


The report was adopted. 


NATIONAL MORTGAGE 
AND AGENCY COMPANY 
OF NEW ZEALAND 
LIMITED 


A SUCCESSFUL YEAR 





The seventy-fifth annual general meeting 
of this company was held on April 17 in 
London, the Rt. Hon. Viscount Hampden, 
G.C.V.0O., K.C.B., C.M.G. (the chairman), 
presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated review: 

The company has enjoyed yet another 
successful year and the profits earned have 
enabled your directors to pay a dividend of 
7% per cent., free of tax, on the capital as 
increased by the bonus issue. 

The year 1950 was one of the most remark- 
able in the history of the wool trade. The 
first half of the 1949-50 selling season was 
remarkable for the effect on prices of the 
devaluation of sterling and other currencies, 
which led to an improvement in the level 
of world trade and a consequent increase in 
demand for all commodities, including wool. 
The outbreak of hostilities in Korea, coupled 
with the deterioration of the international 
scene, led to a vast increase in demand, 

The opening of the current season in Aus- 
tralia at the end of August and in London 
and South Africa during September was 
sensational. The opening of the second half 
of the season in January was almost as 
sensational, and prices showed a further sharp 
advance. There does not seem to be any 
reason why the market should not maintain 
its pfesent strength. Altogether, the company 
has had a very satisfactory year and the 
prospects continue 

The report was adopted. 





Orders and copy for the insertion of 
Company Meeting reports must reac. 
this office not later than Wednesday 
of each week and should be addresse 
to:— 
The Reporting Manager, 
The Economist, 
22 Ryder Street, S.W.1 










THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


tn the of Hong Kong) 
The Liability of Members is limited to the extent 
of 1929 of the Oolony 
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ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 
CHIEF OFFICE 
OXFORD STREET MANCHESTER | 
THE REFUGE 
WILL SAFEGUARD THE FUTURE 


AN ADVERTISING AGENT’S 
CONTRIBUTION TO THE FESTIVAL OF BRITAIN 


Object: (1) To mirror the activities of the City of Westminster 
adjoining the Festival site. 
(2) To project the facilities of Westminster to overseas 
Chambers of Commerce. 


Method: Production of a well-planned. high-quality magazine- 
ae hog r distribution and sale at a reasonable price 
t bookshops both here and overseas. 
Result: “es Wactheetee Festival Guide" 


Conceived and edited in conjunction with, and on behalf 
of, Gale & Polden Ltd., printers and publishers. 
May we create publicity of equal value for your organisation? 


ROBERT BRANDON AND PARTNER, LTD., 


Advertising & Public Relations, 
47, Albemarle Sire Street, London, W.1. 





CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY 


(Incorporated in Canada with Limited Liability) 


PROXIES 
Shareholders are reminded that proxies in connection with the 
forthcoming Annual Meeting should reach this office not later than 
Friday morning, April 27th. 
R, F. TREMAYNE, Deputy Secretary. 
8, Waterloo Place, S.W.1. 





CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY—(Incorporated in 
Canada with Limited Liability}—ONTARIO and QUEBEC RAILWAY 
Se PER EBENTURE STOCK—6 PER CENT. 
COMMON STOCK—In preparation for the ernest of the half-yearly 
wane y ble on. June ist next, the ture Stock saree 
Books w closed on May ist and will be re-o 
The half-yearly interest on the Common Stock will be paid on June 
~ to holders of record on May ist.—R. F. TREMAYNE, Deput 

» 8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London, S.W.1. April 13, 1951, 
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Canadian Markets 


British firms, interested in Canada as a field for business 
and trade expansion, will find The Royal Bank of 
Canada a useful ally. With branches from coast to 
coast, we provide an informed banking service fully 
experienced in meeting the needs of foreign traders, 
London Offices : 
6 Lothbury, E.C.2. B. Strath, Mgr. 

R. B. Murray, Mgr. 


THE ROYAL BANK 
OF CANADA) + 150 trates in 


Canada, the West In- 
Head Office, Montreal dics, Central and South 
Offices in New York and Paris Abpnerica. 


Incorporated in Canada in 1869 with Limited Liability. 


2-4 Cockspur Street, S.W.1. 





ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 
DIVIDEND No. 255 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that a DIVIDEND of 23 per cent, 
being at the rate of 10 per cent, per annum upon the paid-up Capit, 
Stock of the Bank, has been declared for the ree months ending 
_ 31, 1951, and will be PAYABLE at the Bank ar.d its branches 02 
after June 1, 1951. to Shareholders of record April 30, 1951, 
By Order of the Board, 
T. H. ATKINSON, General Manager. 
April 19, 1951. 


BAGHDAD UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF 
ARTS AND SCIENCE 


Applications are invited for the following two appointments, to bs 
filled in September = :—Professor or cturer in ECONOMICS, 
POLITICAL SCIENC 

Salary equivalent to él, 440-£2,400 per annum according to qualifica- 
ome and experience, with cost of living allowance at presen 

uivalent to £120-£168 per annum. Fares paid, Provident funi 

rite, indicating post applied for, and enclosing stamped addressed 
foolscap envelope for Papers fore See further particulars, t 
the Director, Personnel partment, The opritish Council, 65, Davies 
Street, London, W.1, to whom rca re sores must be returned a 
soon as possible, not later than May 31, 


NATIONAL COAL BOARD 


Applications are invited for the post of Head of Education Branc: 
in the Manpower Department at London Headquarters. 

The functions of the post comprise the 
of education for the mining industry, including technical education 
mApplicants training and Gepicg of non-industrial staff. 

icants must possess rative ability and have hal 
aera of woos oF ee, both 

ommencing salar depen ne ualifications and experience 
will be within the scale 0 a 400 x £50-£ 900, plus A Tandon ocation 
Allowance of about £100. The t is superannua 

Apply in writing, giving culars (in ceaemniogteas order! 
of age, education, qual tions and experience (with dates) ( 
National Coal Board. Establ ts (Personnel), Hobart Howe, 
Grosvenor Place, London, S.W.1, marking re. bgt oad Origina’ 

forwarded. Closing da 
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